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Lumber Association Provides New Avenue 
For Retail Dealers to Get Building Loans 
Approved by FHA 





DON MONTGOMERY 


Milwaukee; 
Secretary Wisconsin 
Association 





Recognizing the difficulty which some 
lumber dealers have experienced in trying 
to get loans insured by the Federal Hous- 
ing Administration, directors of the Retail 
Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. of 
Wisconsin have organized a mortgage 
department and it has been approved 
by FHA as a lending institution under 
both Titles I and II. Through this depart- 
ment, dealers will be able to handle the 
complete job, including the financing and 
the disbursement of construction funds, 
thus eliminating long-time extension of 
credit and the losses usually thereby in- 
volved. The directors have taken this im- 
portant step to help lumber dealers sell 
more new houses and modernization jobs 
in both cities and 
farm trade areas. 


company, and the various problems in- 
volved were carefully discussed. Late in 
May, resolutions were adopted to apply 
to the FHA for approval as an “approved 
lending institution,” and that approval 
has been granted. The mortgage de- 
partment has been set up, and a staff of 
trained employees hired. Its services are 
available to every member of the Wiscon- 
sin Retail Lumbermens Association who 
carries adequate yard insurance with the 
Retail Lumbermens Mutual Insurance Co. 
of Wisconsin, and each of these dealers is 
regarded as a branch mortgage depart- 
ment in the company by the head office. 
Since the new mortgage division is quali- 
fied in all forty-eight States, it would be no 

more difficult for 
==SSS==S==5=====>=, it to handle a 








C. S. WALKER, 


Columbus, Wis.; 
President Wisconsin 
Association 


Officers of the imsurance company 
and the Wisconsin Retail Lumber- 
mens Association, who had been 
made familiar with the proposed 
plan, were unanimously enthused 
over the set-up, and believe it is the 
answer to the problem of financing 
hundreds of new houses. 

The new mortgage department 
was not the thought of a moment, 
but was conceived after a series of 
twenty-four club meetings in all 
parts of Wisconsin during the past 
spring. Eleven hundred retailers, 
bankers, and Building and Loan As- 
sociation officers attended these 
meetings, at which H. P. McDermott, 
assistant State director of the FHA, 
and Don S. Montgomery, secretary 
of the State retailers’ association, 
were speakers. It was revealed 
clearly at these gatherings that liter- 
ally hundreds of dealers had been 
unable to obtain Title I or Title Il 
linoncing for prospects who were 
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lincncially sound and would erect properly designed resi- 
dences in eligible localities. This inability to secure financing 
meant that these lumber dealers were doing a much smaller 
volume of business than was potentially theirs. 


(he situation was studied by directors of the insurance 
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For Title Il FHA Mortgage 


1. 


Mortgagor must be financially 
sound 


Architecture of home must be ap- 
proved 

Home’s location must be satisfactory 
Only new construction 

Title guaranty insurance 

Dealer must be an association mem- 
ber 

Dealer must carry adequate fire in- 
surance on his yard with the Retail 
Lumbermen’s Mutual Insurance 
Company of Wisconsin 

Fire and windstorm insurance to be 
handled by the mortgage depart- 
ment 


loan for a Michigan dealer, let us 
say, than one for a dealer in Wiscon- 
sin. The eight prerequisites for get- 
ting from the newly established office 
a Title II mortgage under the FHA 
are stated in a box inserted at the 
left of this column. 
To become eligible for FHA insur- 
ance the step-by-step procedure is: 
1. A financial statement of the cus- 
tomer 

2. Credit report from a credit re- 
porting agency 

3. Approval or disapproval by mort- 
gage department 

4. When approved, note is signed 
and the job proceeds 

5. The note and completion certifi- 
cate are submitted to the new 
mortgage department 

6. A check is sent to a dealer by 
the mortgage department 

7. Payment record forms are sent 


to the customer by the mortgage department 
8. Monthly payments by the signer of the note are made to 
the mortgage department 


As is generally understood there are strict qualifications 
for a borrower under the FHA, and 


(Turn to Page 18) 
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super-quality lumber. 


Wire Your 





Let Camino Quality be your Guide 
Sugar Pine--Ponderosa 


Soft, mellow, clean, bright, Camino Quality Sugar Pine is 
Cut from mature, big-bodied timber, 
it comes in good widths and thicknesses. Manufactured in 
a modern mill, it has every up-to-date refinement. We now 
have available at Camino a good supply of Pattern Stock, 
Shop and Factory Lumber—Clears, Selects, Common, ete. 
Straight Cars of Camino Quality Sugar Pine, Mixed Cars of 
Sugar Pine and Ponderosa. We will appreciate your in- 
quiries and orders. 


Michigan - California 


Lumber Company 
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Western Pines are regular items in the specifications in the 
office of Carl B. Anderson, Chicago contractor-builder. 


@ As do builders all over the country, Mr. Anderson finds the 


Western Pines “excellent for sash, exterior doors, interior 


and exterior trim, columns, shutters, screens .. . 


” 


He writes, “I use all three.* The ease with which they can 
be worked, their exceptional painting qualities, their long 
life certainly make them economical building materials. Too, 
their finished appearance never fails to please my customers.” 


IT PAYS TO STOCK THE WESTERN PINES 


SPECIFY WESTERN PINES 


FROM ASSOCIATION MILLS 


Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
*Idaho White Pine *Ponderosa Pine ‘Sugar Pine 





* THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 


































RAIN causes 
... STAIN 


BAD colds and Blue Stain are the aftermath 
of wet weather. The doctors of medicine and 
science can prevent both—''cold shots" for 


humans, WOODLIFE baths for wood. 


Ship millwork to your 
trade that will not turn 
blue or black. WOOD- 
LIFE kills stain that may 
be in wood and prevents 
further growth. Windows, 
doors, trim, etc., stay 
white. 


Get the Facts 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
KALAMAZOO, - MICH. 


A PROTECTIVE TREATMENT FOR WOOD 








A Well-Known 


Lumberman 
wrote about 
this book: 


“We have used the AMBI- 
DEXTER for a number of 
years and find it THE 
MOST CONVENIENT and 
USEFUL CALCULATOR 
WE HAVE EVER HAD.” 


The 


Lumberman’s 





AMBIDEXTER 


( REVISED EDITION ) 


One wonderful book, this Ambidex- 
ter! Ready reckoner, lightning cal- 
culator—it should be in the hands 
of every manufacturer, retailer, con- 
tractor, carpenter— EVERY MAN 
WHO FIGURES LUMBER FOOT- 
AGE, 

For years, lumbermen’ everywhere 
have used the Ambidexter, prefer- 
ring it to any other calculator. For 
some time it jas been out of print. 
But now the American Lumberman, 


$3.50 Postpaid. 


always ready to serve its friends it 
the lumber trade, has prepared this 
new revised edition and presents it 
to the industry. 

It is named Ambidexter because 0! 
its unique arrangement, which per 
mits left-hand manipulation, leaving 
the right hand free to use pen 0 
pencil. It is suitable for the pocket, 
the loading dock, the yard, the ca’ 
the office. 


Order Your Copy Today 


Americanfumberman 431 S. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Published by The American Lumberman—Established 1873—Office of Publication, 431 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago, Ill. Entered as second-ciass matter March 28. 1932. at the Post Office at Chicago. Illinois, under the Act of March 3, 1879 
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Mortgage Department Meets FHA 
Financing Needs 


FFECTIVE July 15, as announced 
-E in detail elsewhere in this issue, the 

newly established mortgage depart- 
ment of the Retail Lumbermens Mutual 
Insurance Co. of Wisconsin, a company 
successfully operated for over forty years 
by Wisconsin lumber dealers through 
their State organization, the Wisconsin 
Retail Lumbermens’ Association, has 
started to function, with the intended and 
sole purpose of allowing dealers to ob- 
tain ample financing for loans under 
Titles I and II of the National Housing 
Act. 

The initiative displayed by the Wis- 
consin association through the efforts of 
its members and officers should be com- 
mended. However, taking into consid- 
eration the logical and practical operation 
of the association and its insurance com- 
pany, the latter having paid dividends of 
forty percent annually for forty years, it 
is not surprising that this group has been 
the one to “open the door” and provide 
the services of a mortgage department 
as a business builder for dealers. 


Twenty-four district FHA dealer meet- 
ings were held, prior to the formation of 
the mortgage department and FHA ap- 
proval of the company as a lending 
agency; at each meeting it was revealed 
that Wisconsin dealers were unsuccessful 
or were confronted with obstacles in 
obtaining FHA financing. 

After careful consideration and in co- 
operation with H. P. McDermott, as- 
sistant Wisconsin FHA director, Don S. 
Montgomery, secretary of the association, 
presented the idea of a mortgage depart- 
ment to the insurance company. 


Mr. McDermott, who has resigned 
from the FHA, heads the department, 
and his knowledge of the dealer and his 
problems, together ‘with his thorough 
understanding of FHA procedure and 
acquaintance with Wisconsin banking 
personnel, should serve to swing open the 
“door” right from the start. 

Manufacturers, wholesalers and job- 
bers who supply Wisconsin dealers are 
also benefited, for adequate financing 
means no delay in getting FHA approved 
houses under way. Dealers, able to con- 
trol financing and disbursement of con- 
struction funds, will be able to eliminate 
long-time extension of credit and losses 
usually involved. 

To be eligible to use the services of the 
insurance company’s mortgage depart- 
ment, a dealer must be an association 
member and carry adequate insurance 
with the Wisconsin lumbermen’s com- 
pany on his yard. Even though he meets 
these requirements, his application for 
FHA approved mortgages must measure 
up to FHA standards, for the acceptance 
or rejection of the applicant rests solely 


with the FHA. Keeping in mind that 
lending institutions have rejected ap- 
proximately 44 percent of Title I appli- 
cations and FHA about 22 percent of 
Title II applications, it is common-sense 
that no dealer should attempt to send in 
an application for approval that he would 
not accept himself, were he lending the 
money. Fire and windstorm insurance 
for Title II projects, handled by the 
mortgage department, will be insured in 
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the Retail Lumbermens Mutual Insur- 
ance Co. 

It is recognized that the operation of a 
retail lumber yard requires as much 
“book work” as a bank; that the dealer, 
in order to do a profitable volume of busi- 
ness, must be a “one stop” headquarters 
for the planning of a home, furnishing 
materials and financing, therefore it is 
not out of order, under the Wisconsin 
plan, to consider each dealer a “branch” 
of the mortgage department. Much of 
the red tape on the dealer’s part will be 
taken care of by the mortgage depart- 
ment, and it is merely up to the dealer to 
step in and make use of this new instru- 
ment of financing the eligible projects. 














WHAT DO YOU « » 











THE UNEMPLOYMENT COMPENSATION review board of West Vir- 
ginia has ruled that men who are on strike are not entitled to unemployment com- 
pensation. Commenting on this decision the Wheeling Intelligencer says: “The 
West Virginia ruling is not apt to please radical labor leaders or their followers. 
It is apparent, however, that if men could go on strike and then draw compensa- 
tion, the law would become an agency for the coercion of employers.” It’s a pity 
the National Labor Relations Board in its deliberations and decisions can’t take 
a view as broadminded as this of the compensation review board of West Virginia. 
If it did this, there certainly would develop more pleasant and satisfactory rela- 
tions between employers and employees, don’t you think ? 
* * * & 

Quick-THIN KING JOHN McCLURE, secretary National Hardwood Lum- 
ber Association, calls attention to the fact that the Commodity Credit Corporation 
is financing purchases of huge quantities of butter and other food products, and 
adds: “Perhaps—who knows ?—some lumber group may be able to work out such 
a plan through Government agencies for financing a big movement of lumber from 
the mills to distributors and industrial consumers. It could be developed into a 
dramatic, visual evidence of governmental encouragement to the building industry ; 
of putting labor to work; of providing large volumes of tonnage to the languishing 
railroads. This may be the germ of an idea. Think it over.” 


x* * * * 


A FORMER NEWSPAPER advertising staff member now has a staff of his 
own originating specific ways to sell different types of merchandise. His plan, 
“Tested Selling Sentences,” is based on using the right word; asking “which” 
instead of “if.” An example is the drug store clerk who sold egg-malted milks 
because he always picked up an egg in each hand, when a customer called for 
a malted milk, and inquired “one or two?”, instead of asking if the customer 
wanted an egg in his malted milk. This theory not only embodies the use of the 
right word but it successfully ties in with the suggestion and sale of related items. 
The retail lumber and building material yard is no exception for its practice. 
The customer who wishes to purchase one piece of lumber to make a closet shelf 
also needs either nails or screws, paint and possibly a paint brush. He may not 
think of it at the time, or may be relying on his basement store room for the 
needed related materials which, more times than not, have long since been used 
up. The dealer renders a service in suggesting the purchase of related materials, 
increases his profit and, best of all, makes another satisfied customer. 


x * * * 


An ASSOCIATED PRESS dispatch from Washington recently has attracted 
particular attention and some speculation among lumbermen of West Virginia. 
This dispatch stated that “although a factory at Tygarts Valley Homesteads, near 
Elkins, W. Va., will manufacture wood products and is expected to assist the saw- 
mill industry, the building itself will be constructed of steel, Farm Security Ad- 
ministration officials said.” As this plant is being fostered especially by the Forest 
Service as providing a means for furthering the development of the Government 
forests in that section, the thought naturally arises that consistency, at least, would 
have suggested the use of the products this project is supposed to foster. But then, 
consistency is not a bright and shining feature of projects such as these, as a rule. 
Anyway, West Virginia lumbermen are getting quite a chuckle out of this, even 
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Conservation Is 


Way of Thinking 


conservation? 


oe HAT IS Every- 
ng body has an idea about it because 


the word is in such general use. 
Few persons go much further than the 
definition given in the dictionary—many 
not that far—and have never considered 


the broad application of the word as it is. 


used by foresters and specialists in other 
fields, says the New York State College 
of Forestry at Syracuse University. 

In explaining conservation, some au- 
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thorities state that it is not a subject, but 
a method of living; others say that it 
must be considered as an activity, or an 
attitude toward thrift; still others, that 
it is a new way of thinking of which the 
American people are in great need. 
Conservation does not mean just to 
preserve, or to protect, or to nurture. It 
does, however, carry those ideas. It is 
definitely opposed to destruction, extrav- 
agance and neglect. Conservation is noth- 
ing temporary or occasional. It must be 
continuous and constructive and _ profit- 
able. In this sense, conservation should 
influence our daily lives and everything 
we do, because in the last analysis, and 
in using the word in its broadest sense; 
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though there may be a tinge of exasperation accompanying that chuckle. In the 
meantime, the contractor is finding himself in hot water in connection with the 
construction, as the C. I. O. has demanded the right to select the building em- 
ployees and name their rate of pay, regardless of the fact that this project is sup- 
posed to afford employment for the people living on the Homesteads. Something 
to think about? 


* * * * 


H IGHLY AMUSING, but also quite lifelike in many respects, are the character- 
izations in a recently published article which deals with “the care and treatment of 
office pests.” Among the subjects considered were the eternal undergraduate, 
whose office attitude and activities are constantly saturated with the spirit of old 
XYZ; the loud-voiced gesticulator, who keeps mail on his desk for weeks and then 
wears everyone else to a frazzle getting it out in thirty minutes before he leaves 
for a trip to Hoboken; the terrific, tweeded outdoor girl, with her ten and three 
o'clock window openings and bendings; the habitual conference caller, who just 
dotes on gabfests and discourages the last vestige of worthwhile effort. The only 
consolation we can figure @ut is that, if you have one or more of these atavistic 
personages in your midst, so has every other office. 


* * * k 


THE NEXT TIME a sales representative comes in your office, slaps you on the 
back, and walks out five minutes later with your order—think this over: The sales- 
man is probably a good friend; he takes your business and friendship for granted 
and*stays just long enough to inquire about the family and to remark, “John, you 
need so much. Ill rush it out. Thanks. Goodbye.” Probably his company’s 
products are just as good as you could buy from another firm—but he’s letting 
you down; not giving you the benefit of the research and promotional effort which 
cost his company thousands of dollars each year, and are intended solely to help 
you sell more at a greater profit. In trying to sell a new account, this salesman 
literally pours sales helps out of his portfolio and divulges the latest information 
about his company’s products. Surely, he owes this much to you. Remind him 
of this obligation. He will appreciate your point of view and realize that the 
lew extra minutes spent with you will be mutually profitable. 


x* * *k * 


Pau. PUBLICO HAS JUST purchased a twelve-year old home under the 
HOLC plan. It’s a safe wager that he would like to do some fixing up around 
the house but just won’t get around to it unless he is shown and told just how 
easily it may be done. The person to tell him is the lumber and building material 
dealer. John’s house cost him ten percent of its value as a down payment and he 
has up to fifteen years to pay off the balance in monthly instalments. The instal- 
ment each month is no more, and often less, than he has been paying for rent. All 
the dealer has to do is to list the needs—paint, plywood or wallboard to finish out 
the attic, glass to inclose the back porch, etc., and advise John that the “whole 
works” may be paid for just like rent, which will add but a few dollars to his 
monthly expenditures. Listings of houses being contracted for from the Home 
Owners Loan Corporation are available from the real estate agency handling the 
sales for the HOLC. Be on friendly terms with the agency. It will pay hand- 
some dividends for the time spent in checking the sales which have been made. 
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it means doing the right thing all the 
time. So conservation applies to our in- 
dividual habits at home, 1n the office, and 
in public places like the forests and fields 
and on the waterways. 

Conservation means wise use of time, 
funds, material, health and natural re- 
sources, such as the forests, the soil and 
wild life; the use that, under all the cir- 
cumstances, obtains the best possible in 
the interest of society. 
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When a Small Bus- 
iness Gets Big 


HE BIGGER A business becomes, 
the greater and the more pressing 
are the problems that haunt the pil- 

low of its directing head. And of these 
problems, none is more fraught with po- 
tentialities for trouble than that of labor. 

The owner or manager of a small busi- 
ness, employing only a few people, has 
little difficulty in maintaining an under- 
standing between himself and his em- 
ployees. They know his problems. They 
are willing to co-operate when business 
falls off. They can see that he is trying 
to pull through as best he can. But as a 
business expands it becomes harder to 
maintain the original viewpoints, both of 
employer and employee. When the 
owner or manager becomes a step, or 
several steps, removed from his men, the 
business tends to get into abstractions. 
The bosses become “management.” The 
employees become “labor,” and then, in- 
stead of a fellow who hires some other 
fellows to work for him, you have “capi- 
tal and labor’—and the stage is all set 
for a series of misunderstandings. 

No one would wish to reverse the 
trend of natural development of any in- 
dustry, or of any unit thereof, but more 
and more attention must be given to the 
establishment and maintenance of health- 
ful relationships between the factors rep- 
resented by the terms “management” and 
“labor.” Real “collective bargaining,” 
based on understanding of each other’s 
problems, and of the immutable economic 
laws that govern the production and dis- 
tribution of goods, would be a solution; 
but that possibility seems far in the fu- 
ture, while short-sighted greed and 
grasping for individual advantage too 
often rule the stage. 








The word inventory of every successful 
lumber business should embrace—repu- 
tation, honest dealings, friendly feeling of 
customers for the yard, and sterling char- 
acter. Your banker will loan you money 
on your financial reputation, moral re- 
sponsibility, and social standing, where a 
sworn statement of assets and liabilities 
might deter him. Look to the unrevealed 
assets of your business. They are worth 
more than money. 





Dealers’ Insurance Company 
Forms Mortgage Department 


State Association Members Carrying Adequate Yard 
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Insurance Can Put FHA Loans Through New 


[Continued from Front Page] 


the ones established by the mortgage 
department of the Wisconsin insurance 
concern are no exception. It is specified 
that the borrower must be the owner of 
real property, or a lessee whose lease ex- 
pires not less than six months after the 
maturity date of the note securing the 
loan. He must not be delinquent in any 
taxes, and, if there is a mortgage, there 
can be nothing behind on the principal 
or interest. Monthly installments on all 
of a borrower’s contracts should not ex- 
ceed 30 percent of his gross monthly in- 
come. Further, the maker of the note 
must have no judgments nor suits pend- 
ing against him, and his credit report 
must show he is paying bills on time, 
and is an acceptable credit risk. 


Under the Title I terms of purchase, 
all notes are purchased without recourse 
to the dealer, and the latter, upon request 
of the mortgage department, renders rea- 
sonable assistance in collecting delinquent 
payments. 


PROCEDURE TO GET TITLE Il LOAN 


The procedure which a dealer and his 
customer will have to follow in putting 
the loan through the mortgage depart- 
ment that is being opened by the insur- 
ance company is typical of the system 
employed by other financial institutions 
handling the loans. The first thing is to 
forward to the mortgage department the 
following material: an application in trip- 
licate signed by the mortgagor on FHA 
form 2004; three dated pictures of the 
location; two sets of plans and detailed 
specifications ; a plot plan in duplicate; a 
copy of the contractor’s signed bid; $3 
for each $1,000 of the face amount of the 
mortgage with a minimum of $10, and an 
abstract of the title or title guaranty. 
After this information has been received 
from the dealer, the mortgage department 
will submit it to the FHA office for ap- 
proval after careful analysis in its office, 
and it will be processed through the fine 
tooth machinery of that org&nization as 
are all other applications. Dealers are 
warned not to furnish any materials for 
the job nor have customers employ any 
labor until after the mortgage department 
notifies them that a commitment has been 
issued by FHA. Construction loans can 
be handled by the mortgage department, 
and a dealer will be re-imbursed as build- 
ing progresses immediately upon presen- 
tation of waivers of lien and receipted 


bills to the foregoing office. The three 
classes of eligible mortgages under Title 
II are, of course, familiar to lumber deal- 
ers and need not be printed here. 


STRICT RULES ENFORCED 


Lumber dealers, who have their yards 
covered by insurance issued through the 
Retail Lumbermens Mutual Insurance 
Co. of Wisconsin and who, therefore, are 
eligible to use the financing facilities that 
have been set up, are told that the de- 
partment has been created to be of service 
to them, but can not be abused. The 
rules and regulations laid down by FHA 
will be adhered to at all times. Dealers 
are requested by the insurance company 
to use good judgment in applying for in- 
sured mortgages, and not to seek any 








CLOSING ADJUSTMENTS 
AND CHARGES 


1. Amount (if any) necessary to dis- 
charge all liens 


2. Taxes and assessments accrued or 
payable on or before the date of 
the first monthly payment on the 
loan 


3. Fire and hazard insurance premium 
for coverage while the house is 
under construction and the pre- 
mium for a thirty-seven month pol- 
icy following completion 


4. Recording or filing fees or charges 


5. Cost of certified survey, if one is 
required 


6. First annual premium charge (FHA) 
for thirteen-month mortgage insur- 
ance 


7. Interest at 6 percent on construction 
payments, if any 

8. Cost of title examination or search 
and title insurance 

9. Appraisal fee of mortgage, if any 


10. Initial service charge of two per- 
cent of the amount of the loan as 
approved 




















that they would be unwilling to accept 
themselves. They are reminded that the 
three important points to keep in mind 
are, the house, its location, and the in- 
dividual seeking the loan. Pointing out 
that approximately 22 percent of the ap- 
plications received by FHA have been 
rejected, the company has listed a few 
of the “don’ts” for retailers who will be 
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Office 


H. P. McDERMOTT, 
Milwaukee; 


Manager of New 
Mortgage Office 








using its new mortgage department. 


Do not try to erect a $10,000 house 
in a neighborhood of $3,000 houses or 
vice versa, for the application will be re- 
jected automatically. 


Homes under the FHA must be in resi- 
dential areas, and an application to build 
one, in an area zoned for business or 
manufacturing, would be turned down. 


Applications for new homes in isolated 
areas would be returned as rules provide 
that there should be a definite trend to- 
ward the district. 


The house must have sufficient utilities, 
such as adequate water supply, sewage 
disposal, and efficient heating, lighting 
and ventilating facilities. 


Rental values of the neighborhood are 
considered in the approving of an appli- 
cation. 


These and many more qualifications 
must be met and passed by an applica- 
tion before it is approved. It should be 
remembered at all times by dealers that 
regulations of FHA provide that an eligi- 
ble insured mortgage must be econom- 
ically sound. 


FORMER FHA EXECUTIVE IS MANAGER 


In selecting a manager for its mort- 
gage department, the insurance company 
sought a man who was acquainted with 
Wisconsin lumber dealers and possessed 
a knowledge of their problems, who was 
known by bankers of the State to whom 
some of the Title II mortgages would be 
sold, and who had a thorough knowledge 
of the FHA and its workings. H. P. 
McDermott has been employed to fill this 
important position, and begins active 
management of the new office on July 15. 
The manager is familiar to most of the 
Badger lumbermen through his three 
years as associate director of the State 
FHA office in Milwaukee. During this 
period, he has spoken at a large number 
of meetings of Wisconsin lumber clubs, 
and has conferred individually with many 
members. 

Mr. McDermott is a native of Wiscon- 
sin, having been born, reared and edu- 
cated in Beaver Dam. After completing 
high school, he attended Wayland Acad- 
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emy of that city, taking a business course. 

Shortly after completing his studies in 
Beaver Dam, he was employed by the In- 
ternal Revenue Service, First District of 
Wisconsin. He served as a district 
deputy until he was appointed chief field 
deputy for the district. Mr. McDermott 
was the first chief field deputy appointed 
in Wisconsin, acting in that capacity un- 
til 1919, at which time he entered the 
canning business, organizing a company 
at Oconomowoc, Wis., of which he was 
secretary-treasurer, and manager of sales. 
He, then, organized two other companies, 
at Reeseville and Clyman, Wis. His 
position in these companies was sales ex- 
ecutive. 
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A WORD TO DEALERS 


Do not expect FHA to accept any deal 
you wouldn't take 


Be prepared for a certain number of 
disappointments. FHA has _ rejected 
22% of all applications under Title II. 
Title I “rejects” have run as high as 
45% 

There are plenty of good loans. Why 
bother with the poor ones 


FHA does the approving or rejecting— 
not the mortgage department 


Adequate insurance on your yard, in 
Retail Lumbermens Mutual, plus asso- 
ciation membership, makes the mort- 
gage department your “business 

builder” | 
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Mr. McDermott retired from the can- 
ning industry in 1929, and in 1930 ac- 
cepted a position with a large oil heating 
company in Wisconsin as sales executive 
for Wisconsin and Illinois. 

This position was held until he entered 
the service of the Federal Housing Ad- 
ministration on March 15, 1935, as office 
manager. On June 3 of that year he was 
appointed associate director of Wisconsin. 
Mr. McDermott was the oldest executive 
of the Federal Housing Administration, 
from the point of service, in Wisconsin. 

He has resigned his position with the 
FHA to accept management of the mort- 
gage department of the Retail Lumber- 
mens Mutual Insurance Co. 


LUMBERMAN ERECTS DRY-BUILT HOUSE 
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CLinTON, lowa, July 11.—Materiali- 
zation of a project which has been under 
discussion in meetings of lumbermen for 
some time is seen in a wooded and hilly 
suburb of this Mississippi river town. It 
is the “dry built” home of William H. 
Dulany, treasurer of the Eclipse Lumber 
Co., whose head office is here. 

This graceful, all wood house was com- 
pleted the first day of spring, and its 
airy cheerfulness seems to radiate that 
season. As may be seen in an accom- 
panying picture, the structure was built 
on the side of a slope. The basement wall 
of the back part of the house is of solid 
native stone which was extended up as 
the first story on that side of the resi- 
dence. It makes a pleasing contrast with 
the rest of the exterior which is ten-inch 
red cedar siding painted white. 

Since dry built houses are compara- 
tively new, it is of interest to the trade 
to describe this one as it was told about 


to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN writer by | 


Mr. Dulany. 

“We used this type of construction be- 
cause we believe it is sensible,” he said. 
“Tt seems foolish to make a major point 
of using dry lumber all through a house, 
and, then, proceed to put a lot of plaster 
















































































































































containing barrels of 
water on the walls! 
One just defeats his 
own aim and that of 
his friend, the lum- 
ber dealer, to have Be 





This view of the dry 

built house taken from 

the west end shows its 

architectural lines and 

the rural beauty of its 
setting 





a sound, dry home. 
That moisture in the 
plaster has to go 
some place, and a big 
percentage of it naturally is taken in by 
the wood. Look at the inconsistency of 
the prevalent method: beginning at the 
mill we see the manufacturer air or kiln 
drying his lumber to remove the mois- 
ture, and shipping it in lined boxcars to 
a retail yard; the retailer in turn stores 
the lumber in sheds to protect it from the 
weather, and a truck making a delivery of 
lumber he covers with canvas if it is bad 
weather; builders hurry to get a house 
enclosed during dry 
weather, and—then, 
the plastering is 
done! With a dry 
built house, the 
owner doesn’t have 
everything destroyed 





The gracious living 
room has the pleas- 
ing contrast of oak 
veneer wallboard at 
one end and painted 


walls and ceiling 














that dozens of people 
from the manufac- 
turer on down 
through the builder 
have helped achieve 
for him.” 








The entire Dulany home is of dry ma- 
terials. Walls and ceilings are one-half 
inch USG Sheetrock with the new re- 
cessed edge sealed with Perf-A-Tape. 
Wallpaper was applied to the Sheetrock 
in the entrance hall and to the bedrooms 
upstairs. Both the dining and living 
rooms were painted with Texolite. The 
pale blue walls of the latter room are set 
off by Sheetrock faced with quartered 
oak veneer on the end wall containing the 
fireplace. Knotty pine from the Ed- 
ward Hines Lumber Co. was used on the 
walls of the den which is to the right of 
the entrance hall. Two layers of a reflec- 
tive type insulation were put in the walls 
and ceilings throughout the house. Al- 
though the basement and garage were 
unfinished at the time of the writer’s call, 
Mr. Dulany said that he intended to 
cover their walls and ceilings with a 
Johns-Manville insulation board. 

All of the millwork, trim, windows, 
and kitchen cabinets were manufactured 
by Curtis Companies (Inc.) at Clinton. 
One of the features of the recreation 
room in the basement is a pair of Curtis 
Rotovent windows which were intro- 
duced during the past winter. Hard- 
ware for the entire house was made at 
the Clinton Lock Co., and Mr. Dulany 
was much pleased with the Colonial pieces. 
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Yard Is Good Looking and Convenient 


FERNDALE, Micu., July 11. 
—The city of Detroit is sur- 
rounded by numerous suburbs ; 
each itself a thriving city. One 
of these suburbs is Ferndale, 
where is located the C. H. 
Reynolds Lumber Co., an “up- 
and-coming” retail lumber and 
building material firm. The 
company is under the super- 
vision of J. C. Furtney, who 
occupies official position of 
secretary-treasurer. 

On Dec. 31, 1937, fire de- 
stroyed the office, the garage, 
the tops of the sand and 
gravel silos, and parts of the 
lumber sheds. Immediately an 





Beauty was not sacrificed in 
planning this convenient office 





office was set up in a shed that 
had not been damaged, and al- 
most before the ashes had 
cooled, work was started on a 
new and modern office build- 
ing. 

Beauty was not sacrificed in 
planning a convenient office, 
as will be seen by the pictures. 
The scale house was built at 
the side of the office, so that 
the scales and recording instru- 
ments are in the bookkeeping 
department and the office man 
can readily take care of the 
weighing without leaving his 
desk. Martin Gorman takes 
care of this work in addition 
to his duties as estimator and 
office man. 

An interesting feature is the 
gate in the scale house. It is 
of the “jack-knife” type, and 
was made in the Reynolds 





The scale house was built at the 
side of the office, with scale 
beam inside 


plant, using hardware manu- 
factured by the Hall Manu- 
facturing Co., Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa. The gate is easily 
pulled into place or pushed up 
out of the way. Its working 
is shown by an accompanying 
picture. 

Besides lumber, such items 
as sand, gravel, cement, tile 








and other clay products are 
sold. To reduce the handling 
costs on this material, six silos 


_are maintained, where various 


grades of sand and gravel are 
stored and may be easily load- 
ed on trucks. In _ handling 
materials in these silos a U. S. 
Rubber Co. endless belt, 400 
feet long and 24 inches wide, 





is used. A picture shows the 
silos, with coal pockets in the 
background; also the coal load- 
ing equipment. 

The floor plan, herewith re- 
produced, shows that the of- 
fice was laid out with view to 
convenience and efficiency. In 
the outer office, just inside the 
front door, a large table and 
several chairs are provided; 
mainly for the use of contrac- 
tors, affording them a place to 
spread out plans when figur- 
ing. A railing separates the 
outer office from the book- 
keeping and general office. The 
gate is equipped with an elec- 
tric lock that can easily be 
opened from the inside. This 
keeps people from wandering 
around inside the office and 
getting in the way. Mr. Furt- 
ney’s private office is just off 
the general office. The walls 
and ceiling are covered with 
beautiful wood panels. 

A convenient feature is the 
Philco_ intercommunication 
system that has been installed. 
The office man can call any- 
one anywhere in the plant, and 
talk with him, by means of 





Showing the "jack-knife" gate 
in the scale house 





microphones and loudspeakers. 
Even a whisper can be heard 
a distance of 100 feet from the 
microphone. 

Mr. Furtney and his entire 
staff are justly proud of their 
new business home, and feel 
that the investment made 
therein will prove profitable in 
the long run. (See next page.) 





Showing the silos, with coal 
pockets and loading equipment 
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The Lumberman Poet's 
Last Book 


Just as the publishers announced release of 
Douglas Malloch’s new book of poems, “Live 
Life Today,” the sad news came to the AMERI- 
cAN LUMBERMAN of the poet’s sudden death. 
Many readers of this journal will recall the 
first poems on the forests and the lumber 
camps, appearing back in 1903, written by an 
eager-eyed young slip of a lad with a fine old 
Scots name, and through the years since then 
have followed his career as he became world 
famous as poet, orator, humorist, entertainer. 
Malloch’s masterpiece, “Today,” sounded the 
keynote of the genial, happy philosophy which 
characterized all of his work. This latest vol- 
ume contains the poems of his maturer years, 
published in newspapers all over the country 
as a syndicate feature called “Lyrics of Life.” 
The title “Live Life Today” expresses the pro- 
found faith that underlies all the poems in it. 
Replete with the wisdom of his years of joys 
and sorrows, in simple, homely verse, they ex- 
pound the creed by which he lived, “Life was 
meant to be lived now.” It has been said that 
the “Lumberman Poet” was master of Anglo- 
Saxon, that in all his many hundreds of poems, 


Amencanfiumberman 


he used only the short, expressive, clean-cut 
words that had their roots in a tradition that 
goes back to the time when the language had 
not absorbed either Latin or any other foreign 
terms. It may also be said that never in all 
the long years of his writing did he pen a 
word of pessimism or gloom, of cynicism or 
doubt. The poems in this little volume, all 
written in his later middle age, after he had 
passed through many trials and worries, still 
maintain the high note of faith, the cheerful- 
ness, fun, and sheer joy of living, of his younger 
days, fully justifying the title bestowed upon 
him of “The poet who made living a joy.” 
Many readers, even though they may not have 
his other books, will want “Live Life Today,” 
particularly, because they have read many of 
the poems in newspapers and enjoyed them. 
Those who have the other books will of course 
want to add this to their bookshelves. The 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will be glad to supply 
the book at the publishers’ price of $1.50. 





SoLip PINE TREES are being used in construc- 
tion of the ways for four ships being built by 
the Tampa (Fla.) Shipbuilding and Engineer- 
ing Co., under a $7,000,000 Government con- 
tract. Even the bark remain intact on them. 


The trees rest on concrete foundations, and rise 


20 feet above ground level at the point where 
the ships’ sterns will rest. 
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Plan of new office of C. H. Rey- 
nolds Lumber Co., Ferndale, Mich. 
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The “Burning Line’ of 
Paint Films 


Every retail lumber and building material 
dealer who merchandises painters’ supplies is, 
from time to time, confronted with complaints 
on the materials which he has sold. Often there 
is the customer who buys the finest grade of 
house paint and before long is back complaining 
that the product is inferior and offers as evi- 
dence the house on which the paint was applied. 
In other cases, there is the master painter com- 
plaining of results, even though he purchased 
the best grade of white lead, along with the ma- 
terial to reduce the lead. 


Failure to Follow Instructions 


As to the buyer of the ready-mixed paint, the 
fault generally lies in the fact that he failed to 
apply the paint according to the manufacturer’s 
instructions. Paint manufacturers have spent 
and continue to spend thousands upon thousands 
of dollars to test their products and have at- 
tempted to incorporate in their formulas the op- 
timal pigment combination, as well as a bal- 
anced ratio of vehicles to pigment. Yet, when 
a user of paint, in order to simplify application, 
adds undesirable thinners, he destroys the pig- 
ment ratio and trouble results, either at the 
time of application or within a comparatively 
short period thereafter. 


Excessive Use of Driers 


In the case of the painter who bought white 
lead, his reason for complaint is usually due to 
an entirely different cause. As a rule the appli- 
cation is satisfactory and the failure ‘does not 
show up until about six months or even later, 
depending on the controlling factors. Accord- 
ing to one paint manufacturer, who investigated 
numerous complaints of this nature, the most 
common type of lead and oil failures is brought 
about by “film burning,” due to the excessive 
use of driers. 

The use of quality driers does not in the least 
impair the durability of the paint film. But 
there is a point beyond which driers may not be 
added. This is commonly called the “burning 
line.” Oil which has an excess of driers passes 
this line and causes the paint film to disintegrate 
and burn up, leaving the surface bare. 

It is common knowledge that flaxseed, grown 
in different parts of the country under different 
conditions of temperature and soil, produces oils 
of varying chemical analysis. While two oils 
might vary considerably, as far as analysis is 
concerned, it does not hold true that one oil will 
be superior to the other as far as the durability 
in the final paint film. The important feature, 
however, is that, due to difference in chemical 
constants, the oil will react differently to vari- 
ous types of driers. It is impossible for the 
painter on the job to be familiar with all these 
details, and the one way to safeguard against 
the dangers of film burning is to use scientifi- 
cally manufactured, boiled linseed oil. The lin- 
seed manufacturer or “crusher,” knowing the 
analysis of the oil he is using in making boiled 
oil, compensates for the varying constants and 
adds the correct amount of the required types 
of driers which will secure satisfactory drying 
without film burning. 


Superior Product No More Costly 


Film burning may occur only in certain spots 
on a house. This can be accounted for by the 
fact that when the drier was added to the raw 
oil on the job, it was not mixed thoroughly and, 
as a result, certain portions of the paint carried 
an excessive amount, while other portions con- 
tained too little drier. It is impossible to secure 
complete compatibility between oil and the drier 
without heating the oil. The difference in cost 
between raw and boiled oil is small; in most 
cases a good quality of drier purchased to go 
with raw oil will make the cost equal. Dealers, 
eager to eliminate complaints of the types men- 
tioned, should do their part toward informing 
painters of the added value of boiled oil, made 
by crushers, and put up at the point of produc- 
tion in sealed containers. 
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Zealous Bill Collectors, Beware of Libel! 


The fact that attempts to collect over- 
due accounts may, under some circum- 
stances, lead to libel suits filed against the 
creditor by the debtor is brought out by 
the Business Digest, which reprints in 
its July issue an answer to a letter writ- 
ten to Farm Implement News by a 
reader. The letter, and an answer to it, 
written by E. J. Buckley, counsellor-at- 
law, appear in the June 16 issue of that 
magazine. 

In the letter, the correspondent tells of 
his efforts to collect an account of eighty 
dollars from a customer who claimed he 
owed only twenty-four dollars and of- 
fered to settle for that sum in return for 
a ‘paid in full” receipt. The creditor re- 
fused and, as a last resort, wrote to the 
debtor’s employers saying that it was 
understood the employers “would not al- 
low their employees to be dishonest, and 
asking them to force him to pay his 
debts.” Shortly thereafter the debtor 
filed suit against the creditor, alleging 
libel on the basis of the letter sent to his 
employers. The journal’s correspondent 
wants to know whether he is “in for it.” 

In reply, Counsellor Buckley says that, 
much as he dislikes to do it, he must an- 
swer: “You acted wrongly, you did not 
use good judgment, you are in a jam, and 
will have to take your medicine.” Con- 
tinuing, he says: 


“This correspondent should no more 
have sent that letter to the employer of 
his debtor than he should have mailed 
dynamite. Because that is precisely what 
that letter was. 

“Look at it a minute and see what it 
said about the employee. First, it said, 
“Your employee owes me money which 
he will not pay.’ That is libelous if not 
true. Second, it said by implication, 
‘This employee, owing me money which 
he will not pay, is dishonest.’ That is 
grossly libelous if not true. 

“Now, in an action for damages for 
libel, the truth is always a good defense 
if there is no malice. But what is the 
truth in this case? It has not yet been 
established—the debtor says he doesn’t 
owe the money. In other words, the 
claim is disputed. If the debtor can 
prove he doesn’t owe the debt, he doesn’t 
owe this correspondent money which he 
will not pay, and he is not dishonest. 

“Therefore, at this stage anyway, the 
correspondent can not prove what he said 
was true; in other words, he made his 
libelous charges before the truth had been 
established. 

“The thing that created all this trouble 
is that the debt was disputed. Never ac- 
cuse a debtor of anything when he dis- 
putes your claim. Even if you believe 
the dispute is groundless, first have it de- 





This home-made portable screen 
rack is in use at the yard of the 
Burgi Lumber Co., Yankton, S. D. 
The construction, which is all 
wood, is clearly defined in the pic- 
ture. The rack is mounted on 
three steel wheels, two behind and 
one in front. An iron bar handle 
securely attached, and hinged so 
that it can rest upright against the 
rack, enables the yard man to 
change the location at will. In the 
screen buying season, the rack is 
placed outside the shed, near the 
edge of the sidewalk. It takes up 
very little room, and is effective 
both for storing the stock and for 
displaying it. 





Timely Tip for Dealers 














cided. If he loses, you can then accuse 
him and he can’t strike back. 


“The thing to do here is to defend his - 


claim for damage with evidence that the 
debt is due and unpaid, that his dispute 
is a fake, and therefore your statements 
to the employer were true. If you can 
do that you may get by, although you are 
still at the mercy of a jury. But never, 
never, fool again with a disputed bill.” 


How Wall Board and Other 
Products Are Shown 


Decorative use of wallboard in remod- 
eling its wholesale offices, has given the 
Fort Worth (Tex.) plant of William 
Cameron & Co. (Inc.), building mate- 
rials dealers, a telling exhibit for use in 
making retail sales. 

Many retail customers are brought into 
the wholesale office before sales are 
closed, and shown the decorative possi- 
bilities with the wallboard. MHalf-inch 
board has been used on the walls and 
ceilings in the outer office, which also 
features an 4%-inch cove around the ceil- 
ing line. A decorative emblem of the 
company’s initials above the mantel of 
the fireplace is another good selling dis- 
play. 

The inner office of A. K. Hall, man- 
ager of the wholesale department, has 
been finished in the same materials, fea- 
turing geometric designs made by light 
and dark pieces of the board. Unique is 
Mr. Hall’s office desk, built with wall- 
board as a veneer—harder than bird’s- 
eye maple, Mr. Hall reported, and one 
of the most satisfactory ‘pieces of furni- 
ture he has come across. 

The desk is an experiment which may 
lead to similar furnishings for the office, 
or sales promotion of the board for this 
purpose. It is given modernistic nickel 
drawer pulls; its back has been inset to 
allow leg room. 

In addition to display of the panel 
board, in the outer office, a series of 
closets using the pressed board veneer, 
which renders them highly decorative, on 
the doors to the closets, have been built 
in along one wall. This conceals the 
display of regular doors which can be 
drawn out on slots into the office room. 

Supplementary exhibit of no little 
value, in the building housing the whole- 
sale unit of the plant, is the kitchen- 
breakfast nook exhibit. Here, tempered 








tileboard has been used on the lower : 
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walls. The lower wall is painted laven- 
der ; the upper wall is of the regular half- 
inch board. Chrome molding is used. 

The regular kitchen unit sold by the 
concern is exhibited on one side of this 
studio. It has been equipped with special 
lighting to bring out the details in re- 
cessed portions. Similarly, regular break- 
fast table and benches are shown in the 
breakfast nook, in a realistic setting. 

Small closets have been built in for 
ironing board and other units, just off 
the kitchen. The entire exhibit, accord- 
ing to Mr. Hall, offers an excellent open- 
ing for discussion of kitchen problems 
with the customers. 





Watches "Money Market" to 
Speed Up Loans for Building 


The Whiting-Mead Co., Los Angeles 
lumber and building supply dealer, has 
done exceptionally well with FHA busi- 
ness because it has developed a system 
for getting loans through in a hurry. 
The average loan handled by this concern 
is completed and building gotten under 
way within 10 days of the first inquiry. 

One of the most important elements 
involved in that quick service is the main- 
tenance of a constant contact with com- 
panies which make building and modern- 
ization loans on FHA terms. The head 
of the loan department, Harold Graham, 
is a long-experienced loan expert who 
personally knows the heads of most of 
the large lending agencies. This acquain- 
tance, coupled with the fact that he de- 
votes full time to this work, makes it 
possible for him constantly to know where 
money is currently available. 

Naturally, the institutions having cur- 
rent surpluses at any time are much more 
anxious to loan money than those with- 
out such a surplus, and so they will give 
faster service than the others. When one 
company’s surplus begins to get down, 
the concentration of business is placed 
with somebody else for a time. The 
money market can be watched, and is 
here, just as carefully as the supply mar- 
kets. 

The second major factor in quick loan 
service is the method of figuring work. 
Instead of trying first to see how much 
money can be borrowed on a place, and 
then planning the job accordingly, this 
company plans the job first, and then 
makes the loan application. The amount 
of the loan is kept just as low as possible. 
Loan men have observed this policy and 
remember it in making future loans. They 
know that Whiting-Mead loans are 
usually very conservative. The policy has 
also produced a great deal of customer- 
recommended business. 

If the customer isn’t in a position to 
hire an architect, the salesman finds out 
what he wants done and has plans made 
up. Then, figures are compiled on costs 
of materials involved. Third, a contractor 
is called in to give a figure on labor. 
Finally, the loan application is made out 
under the direction of the loan man. 
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Yard Makes and Sells Feeders, 
Hay Racks, Wagon Boxes 


LancwortHy, Iowa, july 11.—Be- 
cause of its location in a village of only 
100 people, the retail lumber yard of 
Prull Bros. naturally turns to the sur- 
rounding countryside for business. Stop- 
ping there on a recent forenoon, an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rambler found 
one of the seven carpenters regularly em- 
ployed by the company busy putting the 
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The first cattle feeder built at the Prull 

Bros. lumber yard is seen above. It is 

thought it will open up a new avenue of 
sales to farmers 


% 


final touches on a portable cattle feeder. 
It was said that the feeder was the first 
one for cattle which had been built at the 
yard, and it was expected that sales 
would be good since the articles are en- 
tering a hitherto unsolicited field. Con- 
structed on runners for movability, the 
feeder will sell for around $20. A good 
many short lengths of boards from house 
jobs can be marketed by using them in 
making these units. 

Catering again to its agricultural trade, 
the concern sells hayracks and wagon 
boxes made by its yard carpenters when 
they aren’t engaged erecting farm build- 
ings or in some other work. It was 
stated by Paul Eilers, one of the carpen- 
ters, that six racks had been sold this 
year at prices ranging from $20-$25. A 





Paul Eilers and Floyd 
Farnsworth stand at 
one end of a hayrack 
that had just been 
finished for a cus- 
tomer of Prull Bros. 
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third farm item made and marketed by 
Prull Bros. is brooders, and a fourth is 
hog houses. Considered altogether these 
various articles make up a quite sizable 
volume of business over the course of a 
year, and compose a field which certainly 
is worth thorough cultivation by building 
material retailers having a rural terri- 
tory from which to draw business. 

Prull Bros. is made up of Eberhard 
and Gert Prull, who are building con- 
tractors as well as retail lumber dealers. 
They employ the seven carpenters men- 
tioned above, and keep them busy. By 
selling the materials and doing the con- 
struction, the concern is able to pretty 
well control the whole field in the small 
community. 





Many Materials Shown in Retail 


Firm's New Home 


NEw Orteans, July 11.— Formal 
opening of the new home of the Builders 
Service Lumber & Supply Co., of which 
Robert W. Markel is head, will be cele- 
brated toward the end of the month. The 
new location occupies 63,000 square feet, 
taking up almost all of the square 
bounded by South Rendon, Thalia, Jef- 
ferson Davis Parkway and Melpomene 
streets. The old location was 7930 Edin- 
burgh street. 

The office of the yard, at 1411 South 
Rendon street, is of the conventional 
shingle cottage type with two full-view 
plate glass windows, one permitting ex- 
hibit of a model (small) kitchen. The 
second window exhibits living room and 
dining room finishes. The office as a 
whole is furnished to demonstrate the va- 
rious types of wood finishes, various 
floorings, walls and ceilings. 

Floors, in addition to conventional 
kitchen type, exhibit pecan wood in firsts 
and second; oak flooring in blocks em- 
bellished with mahogany, conventional 
types, Old English and _ herringbone. 


Walls, in addition to tile in the kitchen, 
demonstrate wood panel, plywood, sheet- 
rock, Masonite and Celotex, all in va- 
rious finishes and methods. 

Two large warehouses have been built, 
one for dimension and the second for 
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other dry stocks. A special storeroom 
is being provided for paints and floor fin- 
ishing machinery. The yard sells in- 
stalled floors. Special arrangements are 
being provided for oak flooring stocks. 





Practical Ideas Noted in an 
Arkansas Yard 


The Wood-Freeman Lumber Co., of 
Searcy, Ark., owned and managed by 
A. E, Freeman and J. T. Cone, is one 
of the most progressive lumber firms in 
that section of the country. The writer 
noticed here a handy way of keeping 
nuts, bolts and screws and small hard- 
ware. Tin boxes 
were obtained, about 
six inches high and 
four inches square; 
a regular cabinet 
handle was riveted 





At extreme left are 
seen the tin storage 
boxes, each having a 
handle riveted thereto 





to the side of each 
box; the boxes were 
painted a light 
green ; the size of the 
screw or bolt is 
plainly marked on 
the side of the box. Shelvés to accommo- 
date these boxes have been constructed, 
as shown in the photograph. 

Also another practical and very profit- 
able idea is used in storing wallpaper. 
The small white squares shown in left 
center in the cut are samples of wall- 
paper that are placed on the front of 
the bins in which the paper is kept. The 
doors are made of quarter-inch hard 
wallboard, mounted in slots and are easily 
slid back and forth. Thus the stock of 
paper is kept clean, and from the sam- 
ples on the doors the style kept in any 
bin is easily seen. 

As an aid to selling wallpaper a Wau- 
kegan wallpaper trimmer is kept in the 
paper department. This trimmer, manu- 
factured by the Murray-Black Co., of 
Springfield, Ohio, is a big help to the 
department. 





New and Better Type of Potato 
Storage House 


Lumber dealers may like to know 
about a new kind of potato storage 
house, designed to maintain temperatures 
and humidities which will keep the tu- 
bers sound with minimum attention and 
expense. It was described by A. D. Ed- 


gar, of the U. S. Bureau of Agricultural 
Engineering, speaking on June 28 before 
the 32nd annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Society of Agricultural Engineers, 
at Asilomar, Pacific Grove, Calif. 
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On the basis of investigations now 
under way in Michigan, and work he 
already has carried on in Maine, Mr. 
Edgar concluded that “temperature and 
moisture control in northern potato stor- 
ages, mainly by conduction of heat and 
condensation of moisture upon water- 
proofed surfaces, is better than control 
mainly by ventilation.” The new method 
requires less artificial heat, and the stored 
potatoes do not need to be watched so 
closely to be sure that conditions are 
right. 

The storage conditions necessary to 
produce these desirable results, Mr. Ed- 
gar said, are obtained largely by proper 





design and construction of the building. 
The storages are so insulated that mois- 
ture will condense on the. walls and not 
on the ceiling. The walls are water- 
proofed, and gutters in the floors collect 
the water that condenses in cold periods 
and allow same to evaporate in warm pe- 
riods. 

The new design is said not only to re- 
duce spoilage of potatoes, but also to re- 
duce rotting of the structure itself. 





Sees Bright Future for Dealer in 
"Home Comfort" Field 


The Long-Bell Lumber Co.’s yard at 
Tulsa, Okla., is reported to be experienc- 
ing good business in the installation of 
air conditioning and attic fan ventilating. 
The equipment handled includes General 
Electric unit air conditioner, American 
blower, Ventura portable conditioner and 
the Ventura attic fan. In charge of the 
Long-Bell air conditioning department is 
V. L. Strange. The company has all of 
eastern Oklahoma for its territory in the 
air conditioning line. 

“More people than ever before are be- 
coming interested in the advantages of 
home comfort cooling,” said B. P. Leath- 
ers of the firm, “and the retail lumber 
dealer fits into the picture very nicely. 
It is a department that will continue to 
grow, and those in the lumber business 
should not be caught napping.” 
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Arkansas Dealers' Head Sees 
Ample Reward for Real 
Salesmanship 


LittLe Rock, Ark., July 11.—Charles 
A. Stuck, of Jonesboro, president Ar- 
kansas Association of Lumber Dealers, 
has summed up the building outlook for 
this State as follows: 


Nearly all the business analysts tell us that, in 
spite of the present let-down in general business, 
the construction industry is due to show gains 
this year. The small-home field seems to be 
especially good for the year 1938, and in 
Arkansas this type of construction is by far the 
major portion of building. This—whether it be 
fact or only prediction—places us in a peculiar 
position. While all the northern cities are struck 
heavily with the burdens of unemployment, de- 
creased income, etc., here we are in Arkansas 
with a summer building season ahead of us that 
could readlly “go to town” if we push it hard 
enough. 

What to do about? Well, it has already been 
my observation this year that the building mar- 
ket is more responsive to cultivation than it has 
been for several years. In other words, while 
they aren’t coming in and taking material away 
from us, still, if our salesmen go out and tell 
their stories, in a majority of cases they are 
bringing in orders, taken at fair prices from 
customers who were glad to build when they 
found out we were interested in their problems 
and in developing a means of solving them. 

Arkansas building material dealers have an 
opportunity to write economic history in 1938 
if they have the viscera to quit listening to the 
bears and start making a recovery program all 
their own in their home towns. It remains for 
us to prove to the world, and ourselves, that we 
are willing to accept the responsibilities that go 
with the opportunities; the responsibility of 
working every prospect we hear about. 





Remodels 60-Year-Old House 
Into Six Apartments 


GEORGETOWN, ONT., July 11—A new 
experiment was tried in this community 
of 2,500 people, late in the past winter, 
by the lumber and building supply con- 
cern of J. B. Mackenzie & Son. The ven- 
ture was the remodeling of a very large, 
well built house that was erected about 
sixty years ago into six apartments, 
which were ready for occupancy March 
1. Five of the suites were rented before 
the structure was completed. 

The old residence was in a good dis- 
trict, but close to the factories. There 
was no demand for the house in its origi- 
nal condition, either to rent or sell. For 
the seven years previous to its purchase 
by the lumber company, a caretaker had 
lived in a portion of the house rent free. 
It was finally sold at wreckage price to 
close an estate. 

Mr. Mackenzie had the building made 
into three three-room apartments, one 
four-room suite, and two five-room living 
quarters. The original hallway and stairs 
were too fine to disturb or change. Dur- 
ing the renovation, the ceilings were 
lowered from eleven and one-half feet to 
eight feet. In addition to giving the 
rooms in the apartments a more practical 
height, the dead air space between the 
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two floors has a sound-proofing effect. 
Modern fixtures were installed in all the 
bathrooms, and the kitchens are equipped 
with complete and attractive cupboards. 
With the exception of the bathrooms and 
kitchens, which have inlaid linoleum as 
flooring, all of the rooms have oak floors. 
The walls and woodwork are painted. 
There is a central hot water heating plant 
in the building. If the demand warrants, 
a full size third story could be divided 
into two more apartments. 

In reply to a letter from the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN inquiring about his com- 
pany’s activity in the remodeling field, 
Mr. Mackenzie wrote: “This is a new 
venture in Georgetown. While the rents 
are not high, the general upkeep is low 
and we believe that this will prove a prof- 
itable investment. No doubt this is one 
change that will take place in many towns 
in this part of Ontario. In this area 
there are large old homes that are in good 
condition and well located for which there 
is no demand in their present state. There 
seems to be a demand in small country 
towns for apartments, and more requests 
for smaller suites than for large ones.” 


Amemcanfiumberman 
A Collection Stunt That 
Worked 


[This letter by Ruth G. Radley, bookkeeper Alex- 
andria Bay Lumber Co. (Inc.), Alexandria Bay, 
N. Y., won a $2 prize.] 


We have tried many different methods of 
collection during the years we have been in 
business—animal stickers, rhymes, ordinary let- 
ters, etc. None of them have produced results 





“Your job as lumber dealers is 
to sell the complete low-cost house 
as a package. Retail lumber deal- 
ers in this country provide local 
distribution more completely than 
any other factor in the field.” 


—Col. A. F. H. Scott, of Anthracite 
Industries (Inc.) 





out of the ordinary. Quite a few of them, al- 
though without the least intention, have caused 
bitterness and hard feeling among our cus- 
tomers. 

Last June I decided to have a collection drive. 
I selected twenty of our customers and wrote 
them the following letter: 

“Did you ever have to raise $1,000 in three 
days? If you did, then you know just what 
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we are up against. We must have $1,000 by 
Saturday. 

“We have selected twenty of our accounts, 
each of which we ask that $50 be paid on 
account by that date. Yours is one of these 
accounts. We dislike to bother you and under 
different circumstances would not consider it, 
but we are forced to. Please do not fail us. 
We are counting on you to help us make up 
that $1,000 by Saturday.” 

I was overwhelmed by the response. The let- 
ter was sent out on a Wednesday, and by Friday 
night we had collected $950. Nineteen of the 
twenty responded. Each of the nineteen came 
to the office in person to pay his $50. That was 
unusual. It seemed as though they all wanted 
to know if we were going to reach our mark 
by Saturday, All were genuinely interested and 
paid their quota gladly, with no hard feelings. 

The first sentence of the letter put each of our 
customers “in our shoes,” in their imaginations. 
They thought of what they would do under 
similar circumstances, and decided they would 
do just as we had—call on their friends for 
help. They were glad to lend us a helping hand. 
We doubted whether some of them had the $50, 
when we wrote, and we had about despaired of 
collecting their accounts, but evidently the 
thought that we credited them with having 
money and prestige appealed to them, because 
they were among the first to respond. 

I have used this letter for collection, sending 
it to different customers each time, of course, 
many times since, and in every instance the 
response has been the same—prompt and willing, 
and almost 100 percent. 
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$5000 Modern Home | fi — 
Built From Stable pee fe 


Mr. VERNON, ILL., July 11. 
—Like the kitchen maid who 
became a princess—thus did 
a stable for horses become a 
modern six room home which 
sold for $5,000. Six years 
ago, the builder of the stable 
needed it for his saddle horses. 
Later, he moved to a coun- 
try home and as there was no 
market for a stable at its lo- 
cation, he converted the struc- 
ture into a home. ‘The stable 
cost $850 and the “remodel- 
ing” totaled $3,000, which al- 
lowed him a profit of $1,150 
when the house was sold. 

Built on the original foun- 


dation, 24x24 ft., the house is 
on a 50x183 ft. lot which is 
plentifully supplied with large 
shade trees. The original sid- 
ing on the stable was used as 
sheathing, with insulating 





This house was once a stable. 
It cost $3,000 to "remodel" 





plaster board and two coats of 
plaster applied on the interior. 
The exterior is covered with 
asbestos sidewall shingles and 
the roofing is of composition 
material. 

The house has a full, ce- 











ment basement and attached, 
single car garage. It is floored 
with oak throughout and con- 
veniently arranged. The liv- 
ing room across the front is 
20%x13 ft.; dining room, 
12x12 ft.; kitchen 11x13 ft. A 
fireplace was installed in the 
living room. The upstairs con- 
tains three bedrooms, a bath- 
room and a large storage 
closet. The bedrooms are 





The stable, built six years ago, 
was in constant use 





16x9 ft., 11x12 ft., and 11x9 
ft. The heating system for the 
house is of the warm air type. 

The possibilities of remod- 
eling well built structures for 
profit are unlimited, even 
though the average person 
wouldn’t have to go so far as 
creating a house from a stable. 
However, the sale of the 
house that was a stable is con- 
vincing evidence that it can 
be done. All lumber and 
other building materials were 
furnished by the Jefferson 
Lumber Co. 
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Determining sales and display policies, range and variety of 
materials to carry, and extent to which it is feasible to project 
a retail lumber yard into the field of house construction in a 
given community, are problems which face every retail lumber 
and building material dealer, and to which the Scruggs-Guhle- 
man Lumber Co., Jefferson City, Mo., has given a lot of atten- 


tion. The answers the company has arrived at for its several 
yards are predicated largely on analyses of the buying needs, 
as well as the buying habits, of the communities the yards serve, 
the locations of the yards with respect to important highways 
leading into town, and the values of yard buildings and the lots 
on which they are constructed. While these factors effecting 
business policy are all present in varying degrees at every lum- 
ber yard, and prebably receive more or less consideration in all 
cases, they became and have continued to be matters of vital 





Bolt bin, with nails below, at building store of Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co., Linn 





importance to the Scruggs-Guhleman company, because of cer- 
tain local conditions—likely to be present in some other com- 
munities also. 


DECIDES TO DEVELOP VOLUME TO JUSTIFY SITE EXPENSE 


In 1919, when the company occupied its present site, the 
population of Jefferson City was about 14,500. This repre- 
sented an increase of only about 2,500 people in the decade 
beginning with 1910, and resulted from confidence in the future 
of the city because of the permanent location of the State capi- 
tol in it. The burning of the old capitol in 1912 left consider- 
able doubt for more than two years as to where the new struc- 
ture would be built. The site acquired by the company in 1919 
was neither an important one, nor a very good one for the 
encouragement of small cash sales. By 1930, because of the 
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REALM of the 
ETAILER 


Window display at Scruggs-Guhleman yard in Jefferson City, 
featuring steel fence and garden trellises 








building of better roads which resulted in making Jefferson 
City an increasingly important marketing center, the population 
was 21,000. By that time, the corner occupied by Scruggs- 
Guhleman had become the intersection of three national high- 
ways, a corner past which most farmers and other visitors 
passed while entering and departing from the city. The value 
of the property, and consequently the taxes levied against it, 
had increased greatly. With the increased cost of doing busi- 
ness on the corner, the company was faced with the proposition 
of abandoning it or developing sales volume to a point that 





justified staying there. The latter course was adopted, not by 
trying to increase the sales of lines of materials already carried, 
but by taking on additional lines. Today, the population of 
the city is close to 30,000, and the yard is right on the edge of 
the downtown area. 


ADDS BUILDING SPECIALTIES AND 
FINDS THAT THEY PAY 


Long: ago, the company passed the 
point where its increased land value and 
taxes threatened to be ruinous handicaps. 
The entire field of basic building mate- 
rials, as well as many specialties for both 
farm and city consumption, have been 
embraced. The building is modern in ap- 
pearance and appointments, excellent use 
is made of display windows, and the front 
of the plant is a building material store 
catering to over-the-counter trade in 
paint, hardware, tools and numerous 
small items. Small cash sales have 
been developed to a point where 





Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co. head- 
quarters yard at Jefferson City, Mo. 
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Yard at Missouri's State 
Capital Adjusts to 
Community's Growth 





Completely equipped, attractive building store of Scruggs- 
Guhleman Lumber Co. at Linn, Mo. 





it is more profitable to operate a building material store on the 
choice site than to sell it for use by another merchant as some 
other kind of retail store. 


MODERNIZED SMALL-TOWN CAN GO PLACES 


“This is an expensive site for a lumber yard,” said C. G. 
Scruggs, “but, with the pedestrian and automobile traffic that 
passes here, we manage to catch a lot of business with our 
window displays and advertised leaders to both farm and town 





trade. The business we do fully justifies staying here, but to 
bring that condition about we have had to make a lot of changes 
in the way we do business. In making those changes we learned 
many valuable principles to apply to our other yards. 

“For instance, in Linn, a little town of 600 people a few 
miles southeast of here, we have just finished making radical 
changes in our yard. Applying the same principles in Linn 
that we used here, we reached the conclusion that any lumber 
yard that will give a small town a good, modern, well stocked 
store can really go places. That is what we have done in Linn, 
and the results of a new merchandising policy after the first 
few days proved that we were right. 


GOOD WILL BUILDING IS OBJECTIVE OF ADVERTISING 


“Seventy-five percent of advertising,” said Mr. Scruggs, 
while we were looking at his stock of lumber, all kiln dried, 
and 80 percent grade-marked, “is in building good will. We 
do a lot of advertising, because we know the value of good will. 
In addition, both Mr. Guhleman and I are active in community 
work. I have been president of the chamber of commerce four 
times, and Mr. Guhleman is a prominent Boy Scout executive. 





Part of extensive builders’ hardware and accessory depart- 
ment at Scruggs-Guhleman Lumber Co., Linn 
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Probably the most important result of advertising, and of time 
given to community work, is that both help the city to grow, 
and no business can be any better than the city in which it 
exists. I suppose, on the other hand, that few cities are any 
better than their business houses. Each must help the other.” 


LINN YARD OFFERS COMMUNITY A NEEDED SERVICE 


At Linn, we stopped to see the new, modern store in a little 
town, and had our eyes opened. It really is a building store 
in the full and complete sense of the term. Just a brief survey 
of the other retail establishments in town is enough to convince 
anyone that there is not only room, but need, for the Scruggs- 
Guhleman store. It combines all of the small cash-sales items 





Part of large paint department at Scruggs-Guhleman 
Lumber Co., Linn 





that can be handled in any lumber yard, with a number of loose 
end items not offered in other stores in the town, thus supple- 
menting the merchandise of other local businesses and strength- 
ening its own position. It is a good thing for the town and its 
merchants, in that it offers an added attraction to keep the 
townsfolk at home for their buying, and to attract farmers. 
The whole field of building materials, together with tools for 
farmers, builders and other mechanics, and numerous house- 
hold and farm appurtenances and pieces of equipment are dis- 
played for sale on shelves and racks, and in cupboards and 
cases. Two men are on duty in the store throughout the day, 
and the manager divides his time between the Linn yard and 
one other several miles away. 
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Direct Mail “Rifle” Shots Go “Candid” 


--In This Alabama Retailer's Campaign 
for Small Homes and Quality Material 


Uncle Sam’s mail is the best advertis- 
ing medium for the small or average size 
lumber dealer, so finds Allen K. Wood, 
president of Wood Lumber Co., 38-year- 
old-concern in Birmingham, Ala. 

“We estimate that 300 to 400 indi- 
viduals and concerns buy 90 percent of 





ALLEN K. WOOD, 
resident 
Woo 


Lumber Co. 


the lumber sold in our territory, so why 
should we pay for the 75,000 circulation 
of a newspaper to reach them?” asks Mr. 
Wood. “These few hundred buyers are 
the mortgage companies, the architects, 
the contractors, the real estate concerns 
and the big corporations in the district. 
Some of them are buying or specifying 
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umber Company 





WHOLESALE BRETAIL 


LUMBER 


AND BUILDING MATERIALS 


Sra AVE &@ '3 ST NO 


PHONE 3-916) 


* oii. BinmincHam, Aca 


THE LItt OF A HOME IS DOETERMINED 


WHEN IT IS BUILT 


Unforturately it is the “concealed” parts 
of the home..the structural frame work..the 
floor joists..the studs..tho sills that give 
soundness ahd permanance to the entire struc- 
ture. 


The LIFE of the home depends on the KIND 
of lumber used in thesé parts thas comprise 
the skeleton of the building. If any “skimp- 
ing" is necessary by all msans let it be done 
on the refinements and conveniences which may 
be added later. 


The floor joists, for instance, support the 
entire waight and loads of the floor structure. 
Here, by #11 means, use GRADE-MARKED lumber 
which insures correct seasoning, stiffness, 
strength and uniformity of size. 


The luwber you use or recommend for 
home building..especially every foot 
uwsed in the structural frame work.. 
should be CERTIFIED as to size, grade, 
tniformity, moisture content and strength. 


When you use our GRADE-MARKED lumber 
choso qualitios aco cirtifiot. Call us! 





Yours for bstter building, 


WOOD DOMBER wit 


fs ! 
Ocal ae 
Prosident 


Allen Wood/b 








Typical of the kind of direct-mail advertis- 

ing used by the company is this message 

emphasizing the importance of grade- 

marked lumber for the structural members 
of a home 





for other accounts, but they are the ones 
for the most part who specify to whom 
the order goes. 

Uses Direct Mail, Billboards 


“Therefore we feel like we are utilizing 
an army rifle when we go in for direct- 
mail advertising, instead of a sawed-off 
shotgun as is the case with the news- 
paper. 

‘However, we do back up our mail 
pieces by well placed billboards, which 





Billboard located on fence at end of yard, 
showing small house plan and monthly cost 
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we also consider good median for a lum- 
ber dealer to use. We have turned our 
plant, which is located on a prominent 
corner, into one series of billboards.” 

Right now Mr. Wood is bearing down 
on two themes in his mail matter ; namely, 
trade marked lumber and low-cost houses. 
The trade-marked campaign is in co- 
operation with the Southern Pine Asso- 
ciation, and Mr. Wood knows it is get- 
ting results. It is drawing new buyers, 
those who feel like they can buy with 
assurance that they are getting quality 
materials. 


Campaign Dispels “Too High" Cost Idea 


Mr. Wood’s heart is in the low-cost 
housing campaign, because he is getting 
inquiries from persons who were under 
the impression that building materials 
were “too high” and that they could not 
afford to build a home. He is chairman 
of the small-homes demonstration com- 
mittee of the Birmingham Lumber & 
Building Material Dealers Association, 
which under the direction of Joseph G. 
Rowell, secretary-manager, has _ built 
about a dozen “more houses for the 








yard, 
+ cost 


Photograph of com- 

pany's new cab-over- 

engine truck which 

can turn in small 
space 





money,” in the city. The object of the 
campaign is to show that home owner- 
ship is within the reach of thrifty workers 
with moderate incomes. 

“There is a real shortage of low-cost 
houses in the city, and our campaign has 
done much to dispel the idea, first that 
contractors could not profitably build 
these houses and secondly that the small 
or average income group couldn’t afford 
to buy them,” said Mr. Wood. 


Mails "Candid Shots" of Plant to Prospects 


The next thing which Mr. Wood ex- 
pects to do by means of his direct-mail 
matter is to give the public an intimate, 


| behind-the-scenes pictures of his plant and 


its operations. He has purchased a 
candid camera for the purpose. One mail 
piece, for instance, will show the graders 
at work in his plant, another will show 


/some of his stock of quality materials, 
another will show his new cab-over- 
/engine truck making delivery to a job, 
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and others will show homes for which 
Wood has furnished the material. 

“The world has gone picture crazy,” 
said Mr. Wood, “so we plan to use photo- 
graphs to tell our advertising story. It 
is an old Chinese proverb, you know, 
that a good picture is worth 10,000 
words, and we believe that this will apply 
in the sale of building materials.” 


Has Fully-Equipped Planing Mill 


The Wood Lumber Co. was founded 
just before the turn of the century. It 
now does considerable wholesale busi- 
ness as well as retail, and it operates a 
concentration yard which serves as an 
outlet for a number of small-mill opera- 


Wooden Shoes“Go 


29 


tions in Alabama. All yard and shed 
stock is double end-trimmed. 

The company has a 50,000-foot capac- 
ity Moore cross-circulation dry kiln, also 
complete planing mill facilities including 
band resaw, timber sizer, flooring and 
molding machines. With this equipment, 
any item in yellow pine can be supplied, 
including railroad decking and other car 
material such as timbers, moldings and 
finish in mixed cars. In addition, con- 
siderable transit dressing is done for other 
operators. 

The concern has two slogans which 
have stood out for years. One is “Every- 
thing from Foundation to Chimney Top.” 
The other is “See Wood for Wood.” 


to Town” in Modern, 


Streamlined Version 


PortLanp, Ore., July 9.—This reporter was 
interested to learn from a recent issue of the 
trade publication, Hide and Leather with Shoe 
Factory, that streamlined wooden shoes, an up- 
todate version of wooden footwear, are being 





made here in Portland by Oscar Auestad. In 
Norway they were called kluggers; clogs in 
England; sabots in France, but in Portland, 
Oscar says, “They are just wooden shoes. 

Tucked away in a tiny light and airy shop 
with an attractive window display of his shoes, 
in the Multnomah Hotel he is plying this age- 
old trade with a modern flare. 


Milady in her garden and the subdeb on the 
beach each look very swank in a pair of wooden 
shoes or sandals. They are comfortable, arched 
and fitted to the foot, with light-weight, inch- 
thick, maple soles and beautiful leather uppers 
of the finest quality. Dairy and industrial 
workers, too, buy them because they keep their 
feet dry and yet are light in weight. 

In his youth, Oscar Auestad lived in Skaane- 
vich near Bergen, Norway. There with his five 
brothers, he learned his father’s trade. He came 
to Portland in 1907. He tackled various tem- 
porary jobs, finally driving “for hire” cars for 
sixteen years. This lasted till the “depression 
days” when people rode no more in a “for hire” 
car. 

He then remembered his early training in 
making wooden shoes for fishermen in his na- 
tive Norway. There are no fishermen in Port- 
land, but there were other jobs where people 
get their feet wet. Over a period of several 


months he eventually got together enough 
leather, tools and lasts to start manufacturing. 
The tools and lasts had to be especially made. 


He made a few heavy pair as he had learned 
in the olden days, but there was no sale for the 
old country version. He tnen began making 
“kluggers” with a streamlined flare. They were 
shiny, light-weight, well shaped, and hand fin- 
ished. The uppers were of finest white, black 
or tan leather with curved soles of inch-thick 
maple. 

He interviewed people in dairies, breweries 
and public markets, everywhere a workman 
stands either in the wet or on cold, hard floors. 
Many of these people undoubtedly came from 
countries where the wooden shoe is worn, so 
they were easy to convince. 


Then all at once wooden shoes became the 
fashion. The light leather uppers and the 
rocker-like soles were excellent for work in a 
muddy or rocky garden. Subdebs wore them 
on the sandy beaches of California, at Palm 
Springs, in Florida, and on the beach at Wai- 
kiki. Housewives can have a composition sole 
added if they want to wear them in the house. 
The sandals are the same light wooden sole 
with attractive leather straps across the toes and 
ankle. The white leather ones are much sought 
after and are becoming popular in the movie 
colonies. 

Oscar hears many interesting comments on 
his wooden shoes and he listens with a merry 
twinkle in his eye. One old German lady swears 
they’ve cured her rheumatism and she owns 
several pairs. 


It’s a far cry from Sonia in Norway in, her 
gay starched apron and wooden “kluggers” to 
the smart modern in shorts and wooden sandals 
in Florida or Waikiki, but the streamlined mod- 
ern and her Norse cousin both have comfort in 
their wooden shoes. 





Twin City Millwork Strike 
Is Settled 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 11.—Twin City 
sash and door millworkers have returned to 
their jobs after a nine-weeks strike. The em- 
ployees finally accepted practically the same 
terms owners had offered when the strike 
began. There was no dispute over wages, 
hours or other conditions of employment, the 
sole bone of contention being the open or closed 
shop. The union failed to win its demand for 
the latter. 

On July 8, new impetus was given the build- 
ing drive when the construction trade unions 
announced they had reached agreements with 
employers which will extend well into next 
year, 
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WOMAN’S APPROACH 


TO LUMBER 


With the new methods com- 
ing into use and popularity in 
the merchandising of building 
materials, the retail lumber 
company that does not have an 
up-and-coming woman on its 
sales force to attract the ever- 
increasing group of women 
buyers, will soon be as anti- 
quated as the village that still 
drives its fire equipment with 
horses. 

Lumbermen are coming to 
realize that “this is a changing 
world” and that the changes 
apply with equal force to their 
own business. 

With woman’s fresh busi- 
ness outlook, her keen sense of 
values, particularly of adver- 
tising, she can help retail lum- 
ber forget some of its growing 
pains. This applies both to 
the selling and buying of lum- 
ber. 

The time when the local car- 
penter drew all the plans for 
the neighborhood has passed. 
Magazines, more than any 
other medium, have served to 
bring about a more universal 
knowledge of and desire for 
better homes. The lumberman 
who is awake to new trends 
and has made changes in his 
sales force to meet them, has 
already made a great stride 
forward. He has made his 
place of business one of the 
outstanding factors in the 
growth of his community. 


Women Long Experienced 
in Management 


The day has passed when 
lumber yards carried lumber 
almost exclusively. To-day, 
they are really department 
stores for the home, farm and 
factory. When the lumber 
business was altogether a game 
of brawn, it was all right to 
think of lumber as just a “HE- 
MAN” business, but all busi- 
ness today depends—or cer- 
tainly should depend — on 
brains; and on ability to think 
men have no monopoly. 

Woman’s training over the 
centuries, gained when the 
home was a factory where the 
bread was baked, fruit pre- 
served, wool carded, spun and 
woven into cloth, has given 
her a sense of time, balance, 
and the importance of work. 


She understands the necessity 
of doing several things at once, 
always keeping in mind that 
the essential part of her duty 
is management. It is only re- 
cently, comparatively speaking, 
that men have taken over the 
responsibility of management. 
To woman, management is in- 
stinct; to man it is education. 


Old-Time Lumbering Had 
No Place for Women 


A woman trained in mer- 
chandising appliances, lumber, 
paint and builders hardware, 


By MARGARET TIPTON 


WHEATLY 


business; to be orthodox, one 
almost has to be born into a 
family that has been in lumber. 
Until recently a man entering 
the lumber business from some 
other line was considered an 
outsider, and the ideas brought 
by him savored too much of 
progress, too much of work, 
and were therefore too much 
bother. Men, for the most 
part, who are in the industry 
today have been in it since 
boyhood. This is largely the 
reason for the lack of women 
in the industry. Managers 








romance, 


agement. 


but men as well. 





Commenting on the subject of “Woman’s Ap- 
proach to Lumber,” the author of this article said: 
“Of those who think lumber in its many ramifica- 
tions a dull business, I would say, they lack imagina- 
tion. Of any field of endeavor, it holds the greatest 
Almost my first recollections are of cars 
of beautiful white boards leaving the sawmills of a 
lumbering area of New Mexico; the fragrance of 
freshly cut timber, the spicy odor of the pine woods. 
Since my marriage to Wilkins W. Wheatly sixteen 
years ago, I have been closely connected with lumber 
as a retail business, operating our own yard and 
doing sales promotional work for lumber trade asso- 
ciations. I enjoy trade association activity because it 
gives one a glance at so many different kinds of man- 
One may study the business, as it were, 
from the balcony. But a knowledge of lumber isn’t 
enough. One must love helping people in their use 
of this commodity. This led me to a close study of, 
shall we say, ‘house personality;’ how to acquire it, 
change it and improve it. 

“T feel every time I go into a lumber store the need 
for more intelligent service, not for myself particu- 
larly, but for less fortunate members of the human 
family. Not only women are in need of assistance, 
If we can just get the retailer to 
see how inadequately he serves his customers, he 
may do something about it.” 

















need not be a “lumber-jack” 
in every sense of the word. 
Perhaps one of the great bar- 
riers to women has arisen from 
the nature of industry itself; 
she couldn’t go out and load 
the lumber, so she had no 
place in the business. But 
lumber must first be sold! 
Perhaps the principal reason 
that retail lumber does not 
know what it is losing by not 
being “woman conscious” is 
because dealers seldom have 
contact with women in a buy- 
ing or a_ selling capacity. 
Lumber is a clannish sort of 


have come up tn the business; 
therefore, in it they have not 
been associated with women. 
Perhaps the majority of lum- 
bermen must still be sold on 
the idea that women are re- 
sponsible for most of their 
business. 

Woman’s approach to lum- 
ber is NEW, it is VITAL, it is 
STIMULATING, it is NECES- 
SARY! 


Women's Salesmanship 
Leads to Profit 


That woman’s approach to 
lumber is NEw is evidence that 
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Photo by Sherman Trease, 
San Diego, Calif. 


MARGARET TIPTON WHEATLY 
Lakeside. Calif. 


she is needed. Both employer 
and customer should be able to 
come to the store in the morn- 
ing and find something uncon- 
ventional; an original touch 
needs to be given to the old 
accepted idea of what one will 
find at the “lumber yard.” 

That her approach to lum- 
ber is VITAL, will be proved 
by new life which her associa- 
tion with lumber will bring. 
Hers is a new force let loose 
to oxygenize the blood stream 
of retail lumber. Perhaps you 
may think the patient isn’t that 
sick? Well, maybe he is con- 
valescent, but how long has it 
been since his respiration and 
pulse were pretty weak? And 
who knows now when that old 
illness may come back? Pre- 
vention is always preferable to 
cure! 

That her approach to lumber 
is STIMULATING will be shown 
by the increased activity and 
animation in the business 
which will come through her 
efforts, and will ‘be evidenced 
in larger sales with better 
profits. For woman’s way of 
selling house materials, is a 
profit way. She sells by stim- 


-ulating the customer’s desire, 


by actuating the home in- 
stincts, and not by cutting 
prices ! 

Can Help in Planning 

for Better Homes 


Woman’s approach to lum- 
ber is NECESSARY, for two rea- 
sons: First, she must find new 
employment fields for the 
expression of her attitude and 
aptitude toward homemaking, 
and a broader scope for het 
ingeniousness at making 4 
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to others; and, second, in the 
new era that is coming to re- 
tail lumber, she is able to 
supply knowledge of home- 
making and has enthusiasm for 
coping with the interesting 
changes in our lives. 

There is a definite need for 
an authority to be consulted 
on HOW to obtain modern 
effects and get the results 
learned of by the woman 
buyer who makes a close study 
of manufacturers’ advertising. 
This publicity helps the lumber 
retailer only in so far as he is 
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he can demonstrate new ways 
of using a product or appli- 
ance, to give even greater com- 
fort, leisure or beauty, then he 
is on the road to interesting 
the woman buyer. Few women 
are satisfied with only a half- 
knowledge of what they use 
and have about them in their 
homes. 


Can Interest Women Buyers 
in Modern Merchandise 


Women buyers are specialty 
buyers. They go to the store 
which has a reputation for 


smart thing to do about enter- 
taining. How many lumber 
company stores are competent 
to advise about redecorating 
the home, buying new equip- 
ment, the rearrangement of 
rooms to give greater comfort 
and better express the modern 
trends in living and willing to 
do so? If the modern lumber 
merchandiser can definitely as- 
sure himself that he has some- 
one in his employ who can do 
this kind of selling, then he is 
one of the new progressives. 


3) 


women of the community be- 
gin coming to his store for 
advice, he has not done the 
job of telling them sufficiently 
of his ability and desire to be 
of service to them. He only 
thinks he is this kind of mer- 
chant. And definitely this is 
the place for him to enlist the 
services of a modern woman 
lumber merchandiser, to pitch 
in and demonstrate that a 
superior knowledge of wom- 
an’s approach to lumber can 
bring new outlets for the 
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able to further the interest 
created by this advertising. If 


being able to advise about 
dress, foods, table service; the 


fident ! 
of service now? 


But he should not be too con- 
Is he giving this kind 
Until the 


things only recently brought 
within the scope of retail lum- 
ber yard stocks. 





lowa Farmer Builds 
His Tenant a House 


J. D. Poppe and his wife moved onto 
their 200-acre grain farm near Lang- 
worthy, Iowa, twenty-eight years ago, 
and in the intervening period have estab- 
lished a fine farmstead for themselves. 
This summer a new building has been 
added to the.group, which includes a big 
barn constructed in 1922, the owner’s 
modern home, hog house, garage, several 
sheds, and poultry coop. The latest addi- 
tion is the two-story residence shown un- 
der construction in an accompanying 
picture for occupancy by Mr. Poppe’s full 
time hired man and the latter’s family. 

Materials for the new house are coming 
from the stock of Prull Bros. in Lang- 
worthy, and this concern, being in the 
building contracting business also, is in 
charge of construction. The eight-room 
dwelling with basement is costing Mr. 
Poppe $2,500 exclusive of the heating 
and plumbing equipment and its paint- 
ing. It is all wood with a wood shingle 
roof. 

A staff man from 


the AMERICAN 


The owner's modern 
home was erected in 
1934 after fire had 
destroyed its prede- 
cessor, The whole 
farmstead measures 
high in quality 





LUMBERMAN learned in talking with Mr. 
Poppe that the wife of the tenant farmer 
has lived in the Poppe home since she 
was about 15. He has worked on the 
place off and on for many years, and for 
some time now the young couple and 
their little daughter have resided with 
the farmer and his wife. This spring it 
was decided that a separate dwelling 
would be erected for them, and it was 
nearly completed at the time of the call. 
Plastering had been finished, and the con- 
tractors were waiting for it to dry before 
continuing with the balance of the inte- 
rior work, 





This large house will be occupied by the tenant family on the J. D. Poppe farm 
near Langworthy, lowa. Its complete cost will be around $3,000 





“We just figured that the man and his 
family would be happier and more val- 
uable on the place, if they lived in a home 
of their own,” said Mr. Poppe. “They 
have been good workers and we feel that 
they will be even better with sort of a 
personal attachment to the farm.” 


Work on this place is not over with 
harvest. Thirty cows were being milked 
at the time of the call, and more than 
that number produce at times during the 
year. The milking job is too much for 
one man so Mr. Poppe has kept the full 
time hired hand year around to do part 
of the work. He believes that the second 
house on the farm is going to fill a real 
need. 





Texas Output Rising 


Austin, TEx., July 11.—The steady rise in 
Texas lumber production, in progress since 
1932, may carry the industry to a return to its 
normal period that it enjoyed until 1930, accord- 
ing to Ben Koontz, assistant forester of the 
Texas Forest Service. He pointed out that 
the State’s average production from 1910 to 
1930 was 1,500,000,000 board feet annually. 

“An all-time high of 2,229,559,000 board feet 
was reached in 1907,” Koontz said. “The de- 
pression low was 405,000,000 feet. In 1936 the 
total cut reported by 213 Texas sawmills was 
941,883,000 board feet, of which 86 percent was 
yellow pine. This cut placed Texas eighth 
among the lumber-producing States of the coun- 
try, and third among those producing yellow 
pine—Mississippi and Alabama being the only 
two States to surpass Texas in yellow pine.” 
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Small-Town Ohio Yard Makes 
Name in Its Trade Area By 


New Mapison, Onto, July 11.—This 
town of 516 inhabitants is internationally 
famous because it is one of the smallest 
in the world to have a Kiwanis Club, and 
because a local plant manufactures the 
widest variety of incubators! It has be- 
come nationally well known since the use 
early this year on the front cover of an 
issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of a 
story about the low credit losses in the 
past fifty years of the J. A. Flaig Lumber 
Co. And, finally, it is prominent in this 
region as the location of the above lum- 
ber concern which is one of the town’s 





The incubators dis- 

cussed in the ac- 

companying article 

are made in this 

mill at the rear of 
the yard 





most enterprising business institutions. 
Annually the citizens of New Madi- 
son and those in its extensive trade area 
look forward to the bargain sale of paint 
that takes place around April 1 at the 
J. A. Flaig Lumber Co. Each year a 
three-day sale is held on all paint goods 
stocked, at which time they may be pur- 
chased at 15 percent discount. At the 
1937 sale, $1,600 worth of varnish, 
enamel, paint, and other finishes was sold 
in the three days. If a customer wants 
to, he may make a deposit on an order at 
sale time and take it out any time during 
the ensuing year upon paying the balance. 
People around here look ahead to this 
yearly event. There are three or four turn- 
overs in the paint department annually. 


All Kinds of Hardware Sold 


When one enters the office of the com- 
pany, he thinks for a moment that he has 


wandered into a hardware store by mis- 
take. A table directly before the door 
holds a variety of glistening enamelware, 
and others adjoining it are loaded with 
skillets, roasters, cheese graters, and 
scores of other miscellaneous items 
stocked in a general hardware establish- 
ment. Mr. Flaig explained that he added 
a complete line of household hardware a 
few years ago because of the absence of 
a store in the town to sell it. The lum- 


ber company has always carried builders 
hardware so it is possible for a customer 
to purchase anything in the line from nails 





to kettle covers at one stop. The com- 
plete general hardware stock amounts to 
$2,211, it was said. 

The J. A. Flaig Lumber Co. does a 
rural business, principally due to the 
small size of the town. To serve this ma- 
jor portion of its trade, the firm quite 
naturally stocks nationally advertised 
fencing, and disposes of two carloads of 
woven wire fence annually on the average. 
By knowing nearly every farmer in the 
company’s trade territory through his 
long residence in the town and his half 
century of operation of the firm, Mr. 
Flaig has almost constant tab on the needs 
of his rural customers in the way of fenc- 
ing. When they come to New Madison, 
the lumber office is often one of the farm- 
ers’ stopping places. These drop-ins 
offer Mr. Flaig and his son, J. W. Flaig, 
good opportunities to learn what the agri- 
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-- Annual Paint Sale -- 
Full Line of Hardware -- 


Manufacturing Incubators 


culturist is interested in buying next to 
improve his farmstead. 


Making Incubators Is Profitable 


One of the accompanying pictures 
shows a truck with a couple of rather 
puzzling objects on its bed. The truck 
was moving an incubator and a separate 
hatcher that had just been finished in the 
planing mill to a workshop for electrical 
wiring. Twenty-one models of incuba- 
tors are manufactured at the lumber yard. 
Around ten men are employed at the 
busy season of the year in making them, 
and the annual payroll for the business 
averages $6,000. The sideline business 
was launched in 1932, and has grown 
rapidly, with sales spreading all over the 
United States and into several foreign 
countries. The incubators and hatchers 
are made of redwood lumber and Mason- 
ite, and are operated by electricity. A 
patented feature of the product is the au- 
tomatic equipment which turns the eggs 
during their period of incubation making 
it unnecessary for a farmer to do so by 
hand. While the writer was in the office, 
a check for $329 covering an order for an 
incubator with an automatic turner and 
a separate hatcher was received from a 
poultryman in Mayville, N. Y. 

Mr. Flaig buys his lumber through The 
Peter Kuntz Co., which has its head- 
quarters in Dayton, Ohio. He is presi- 
dent of the J. A. Flaig Lumber Co., his 
son, J. W., is secretary-treasurer, and his 
daughter, Mrs. Louise Cameron of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, is vice president, making 
the organization strictly a family affair. 
The elder Mr. Flaig has always been ac- 
tive civically, and at present is president 
of the Board of Public Affairs. The son 
entered the firm after graduating from 
Ohio State University in 1919, where he 
was active in publication work, student 
government, and a trackman. He is now 
commander of the Laroy Farst Post of 
the American Legion in New Madison. 





Only a portion of the large, well painted main lumber shed could 
be gotten into this picture 





One of the compan 
ah 


trucks was snapped taking an incubator and 
atcher to the wiring room 
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Sales to Wholesalers—if a lumber manu- 
facturer confines his sales to wholesalers on an 
f. o. b. mill basis, will the manufacturing plant 
be subject to the provisions of the Act? 


Produced Before Effective Date—In view 
of the prohibition, in Section 15, of the ship- 
ment or sale of goods produced in violation of 
the Act after the expiration of 120 days from 
the date of its enactment, could a manufacturer 
be held liable, because of the shipment or sale 
subsequent to the effective date, of goods pro- 
duced prior thereto under lower labor stand- 
ards ? 


Is Commissary Subject to Act?—Is a com- 
missary or store operated by a lumber company 
subject to the provisions of the Act? 


Inclusion of Office Workers—wWill the of- 
fice force of lumber companies be subject to 
the law? 


Increases Above Minimum—Does the law 
compel corresponding increases in wages for 
employees already receiving higher than the 
minimum ? 


Working More Than 44 Hours— Is it a 
violation of the law to work an employee more 
than 44 hours a week? 


Computing Time of Wood Workers— 
When does time begin for woods workers who 
must be transported to the logging operations? 


Minimum for Piece Workers—How do the 
wage and hour provisions apply to stackers or 
others operating under a contract or on a per- 
thousand foot basis? 


Youngest Workers Permitted— What is 
the youngest hiring age permitted in the lumber 
industry by the law? May a sawmill operator 
employ his own child under the age of 16? 


Employment of Handicapped— May han- 


dicapped employees be exempted from the law? 


Idle Time on Job—May time be deducted 
lor breakdowns, lack of logs, or enforced idle 


periods, even though the men must remain on 
the job? 


Seasonal Exemptions for Lumber—Is there 
any exemption in the law pertaining to seasonal 
operation that would apply to the southern lum- 
ber industry ? 


Holding Two Jobs—Does the law prohibit 
an employee from holding two jobs, with dif- 
ferent firms, simultaneously ? 


Charging for Board, Facilities—On what 
basis may charges for house rent, hospitaliza- 
tion, fuel, water, etc., be deducted from wages? 









for and 






Responsibility of Sawmill on Farm Labor 
—Does the sawmill operator have any respon- 
sibility as far as his purchase of logs from 
farmers is concerned ? 





y 


Naval Stores Workers—Do  turpentining 
operations come under the Act? 

Hired Farm Lumber Worker—w i11 the 
exemption of farmers who cut lumber from 
timber on their own farms apply if they hire 
special outside labor for this purpose and do 
not use the ordinary farm labor? 


Farm Sawing of Bought Logs— If a farmer 
saws logs purchased by him or cut from tim- 
ber owned by someone else, in a piant separate 
and distinct from his farming operation, will 
he be exempted from the provisions of the law? 


Operator Owns Farm—If a sawmill op- 
erator owns several thousand acres of timber- 
land and incidentally has 100 acres or so under 
cultivation, could he claim exemption under 
the law as a farmer? 


Intrastate Operations—Does the law apply 
to sawmills which dispose of their entire out- 
put within the State in which they are located, 
for consumption in such State? Would a saw- 
mill operator be subject to the Act if he sold 
100 percent of his output to a furniture factory 
within his own State? 


Sales to Concentrator Shipping Interstate 
—Does the law apply to the production of 
goods by small mills whose products are sold 
within the State of production to concentration 
plants? 


Concentrator and Penalties—What are the 
concentration plant’s responsibilities when pur- 
chasing lumber from small mills? 


Retailer Who Manufactures—w ould a 
retail lumber dealer who maintains some man- 
ufacturing facilities, and who purchases logs 
or rough green lumber, be subject to the pro- 
visions of the Act, as far as these manufactur- 
ing operations are concerned? 


Retail Department of Sawmill—w o u 1d 
the retail department of a manufacturing com- 
pany located at the mill site, and operated in 
conjunction therewith, be subject to the provi- 
sions of the Act? 


Truckers Who Haul on Footage Basis— 
Will the law affect truck owner-drivers and 


their helpers who haul on a per thousand feet 
basis ? 


Committees for Branches of Industry— 
In the appointment of industry committees, will 
the Administrator appoint separate committees 
for lumber manufacturing, wood-working, boxes 
and crates, etc., or classify all of these as the 
forest products industry and appoint only one 
committee ? . 


How Soon Will 40 Cents Be Reached?— 
Is there any basis upon which southern lumber 
manufacturers might be required to pay more 
than the minimum of 25 cents during the first 
year, or 30 cents during the second year, after 
the Act becomes effective? 
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A QUIZ ON WAGE-HOUR LAW 
To Which Answers Are Available 


At the special meeting of the southern pine, hardwood and 
cypress manufacturers held to consider what action to take in 
preparation for operating under the Fair Labor Standards Act 
of 1938, Secretary-Manager H. C. Berckes, of the Southern 
Pine Association, presented a list of questions on_ the 
new law, and answers to them by the association’s industrial 
information service—answers which it was made clear were 
strictly informal and not to be regarded as authoritative. The 


bulletin of questions and answers is part of the new program 
of industrial information service recently inaugurated by the 
association, which will be available only to manufacturers who 
agree to participate financially and otherwise in it. 
questions follow, and readers who would be interested in ob- 
taining a set of the answers should write the Industrial 
Information Service, Southern Pine Association, Interstate 
Bank Building, New Orleans, La.: 


The 


Employees Records—Will lumber manu- 
facturers be required to maintain any special 
records in connection with this law? 


Liability for Penalties and Damages— 
If a manufacturer subject to the Act should 
violate any of its provisions, what are his lia- 
bilities ? 

Special Types of Employee— How will the 
wage-hour law affect general watchmen? Does 
the wage-hour law exempt employees paid a 
monthly salary? How are part time handi- 
capped employees affected? Are construction 
crews and millwrights exempt? Are working 
foremen exempt? 


Independent Logging Contractor — 
What are the responsibilities of the sawmill 
owning timber in fee when an independent log- 
ging contractor removes the timber and hauls 
it to the mill? 


Foreign Shipments— If a Mississippi mill 
sells all of its production to an exporter at 
Gulfport, who in turn ships the lumber to foreign 
destinations, would the employees of such mill 
be engaged in the production of goods for com- 
merce? 


Two New Books on Wood 
Finishing and Paints 


Two books of interest to the man who han- 
dles paint, lumber or wood finishing materials 
have just been issued, which, though alto- 
gether different in content and purpose, together 
comprise a complete text on a subject that is 
of increasing importance to the materials 
dealer : 


Coloring, Finishing and Painting Wood, 
by Adnah C. Newell; 419 pages, price, $3.50— 
is a companion volume to the author’s well 
known work, “Wood and Lumber.” It pro- 
vides wood finishers and advanced students of 
woodworking with the latest scientific infor- 
mation concerning modern materials used in 
coloring, staining, finishing and painting wood, 
and is probably the first volume to undertake 
coverage of this entire field of wood finishing, 
including wood filling, shellacking, and enamel- 
ing as well as paints, lacquers and varnishes, 
in one book. The text is very well adapted for 
the use of the home worker or manual train- 
ing class and this book should have a place in 
the library of the man who is interested in any 
way in wood and its uses, 


Painting and Decorating, by Ralph Dalzell 
and Alvah H. Sabin; 152 pages, $1.50—is dis- 
tinctly a “how to do” book, and contains mate- 
rial of great practical value to the dealer in 
paints. As for instance, the chapters on esti- 
mating amounts of paints, varnishes and 
stains, total labor and cost estimates, by room, 
floor, stair, garage, etc.; how to write and use 
specifications; how to mix ready-to-use paints. 
This book, of course, deals with the painting 
of other materials as well as wood, taking up 
brick, concrete, metal, stucco and plaster sur- 
faces. There is a chapter on brushes, one on 
quantity survey, one on labor, a glossary of 
terms and typical formulae and specifications. 
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Practical Forestry Based on Research 
Gets Results for Western Pine 


By C. S. MARTIN, Portland, Ore. Forest Engineer Western Pine Association 


The announcement that a joint congressional 
committee, composed of Senators McAdoo, 
Bankhead, McNary, Ellison D. Smith and 
Pope, with Representatives Fulmer, Doxey, 
Pierce, Reed and Engelbright, has been ap- 
pointed to study the forest land use problems of 
the country, makes this statement of conditions 
existing in the western pine region of general 
interest. 

This producing area covers 35 percent of the 
land area of the United States, and extends 
from South Dakota to the Mexican border, in- 
cluding all of the western States with the ex- 
ception of the important Douglas fir and red- 
wood regions on the Pacific Coast. 


Industry Program Started in 1932 


Conservation as a planned group activity 
was undertaken by western pine manufacturers 
in 1932, some eighteen months before the Lum- 
ber Code was put into effect. 

The program drawn up at that time by the 





A logged area of Ponderosa pine in central Wash- 
ington, which will be ready for another cut in forty 
years 





economics committee of the Western Pine As- 
sociation, and adopted by the board of directors, 
included all of the essentials later stipulated un- 
der Article X of the Code. Leaving cut-over 
lands in a productive condition, and protecting 
them from fire, insects and disease, was the 
cornerstone. Protection of immature trees dur- 
ing logging, and study of selective values, were 
undertaken with the ultimate objective of en- 
couraging sustained yield where tax laws, co- 
operative protection and stable ownership per- 





mitted. It was recognized that the present eco- 
nomic and legislative set-up would prevent 
long-time ownership and management of tim- 
ber properties in most instances. But it was 
hoped that, once the general public and public 
agencies fully understood the situation, the 
common desire to stabilize and perpetuate 
both the industry and dependent communities 
would bring about legislative action that would, 
in many instances, correct this situation. 


— 


Western Pine Forestry Is Long 
Development 


Prior to this time, many individual com- 
panies had already undertaken forest manage- 
ment in its practical adaptations. Pine beetle 
control was systematically carried on as far 
back as 1911, long before public foresters recog- 
nized this pest as a menace more deadly than 
forest fires. Fire protective associations were 





organized before that time, and became in- 
creasingly efficient, co-operating with State and 
Federal agencies. Some companies had started 
selective logging in the 1920’s, and a few were 
definitely working toward permanent produc- 
tion. 


Forestry Must Be Good Business— 
Pay Its Way 


With the employment of a technical staff of 
foresters by the Western Pine Association in 
1934, a definite policy was followed by encour- 
aging in every way possible the economic ap- 
plication of forestry to timber management and 
logging. It was recognized that forestry must 
stand on its own merits. If it could not be 
practiced as good business and pay its way, then 
conditions must be corrected until it could 
Otherwise, it could only operate as a_ public 
function under subsidy from State and Federal 
revenues. 


Fine New Growth Proves Policy 
Sound 


That this policy was sound, is manifest t 
anyone who visits western pine operations. In 
many instances now, viewed from a_ lookout! 
tower or across a valley, cut-over lands cal 
only be distinguished from the original fores! 
by an expert. In the protective associatio! 
areas, ten-year records show only 0.35 to 0.47 
percent of the protected lands burned over at- 
nually. Less than 5 percent of the fires are 


now caused by lumbering operations, and ™§% p 


—| 





View of marked timber after felling, in a Ponderos! 
pine forest of eastern Oregon 
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great destructive fires have occurred in the 
privately-owned pine forests since 1924. 


In the Ponderosa pine region of eastern Ore- 
gon and Washington and southern Idaho only 
6 percent of the logged-over lands have less 
than 50 seedlings growing per acre. 76 percent 
of logged lands have 200 or more seedlings 
per acre. 

These same lands (these figures are from a 
Government survey) carry from 6 to 7 trees of 
a merchantable size as seed trees. In Cali- 
fornia, seed trees of various species average, on 
recently cut-over land, 12 to 13 to the acre. 


Guided Not by Theories But by 
Experiment, Research 


Pine operators are studying forestry from 
the management angle. They talk of cutting 
cycles, rotations and crown classes. They are 
marking their timber before felling, in some 
instances. They are employing more foresters 
in their organizations, co-operating more closely 
with public foresters. In no other way than by 
experiment, and knowledge gained, may for- 
estry be placed on a commercial basis. 

More money is being spent in research by in- 
dividual companies, and by the associations. Re- 
search and experiments are necessary, 2s only 
through demonstrated facts, not on theories 
alone, may such changes be brought about in 
our economic life. We are not yet fifty years 
removed from the time when most timber was 
regarded as an encumbrance on the land, re- 
tarding settlement and progress. 


More Co-operation from Public Is 
Necessary 


The lumberman does not require regulatory 
laws to anything like the extent that he needs 
changes in the economic structures now dis- 
couraging permanence in ownership. How can 
he plan for 50 years ahead if confiscation 
through taxation is a strong possibility, or if 
his estate must be dissipated to pay heavy in- 
heritance taxes, or if he can have no protection 
from the carelessness of a wandering public 
with fire? 

Just as soon as a forest owner can count on 
reasonable future stability for his products, he 
will plan for the future and will gladly con- 
tribute a generous share of his earnings to the 
common welfare. And conversely, without fu- 
ture security, all the regulatory laws which 
may be devised can not succeed in making for- 
est management, a long-view process, a part 
of our economic system. 


Industry Proud of Accomplishments 
in Forestry 


The western pine industry is progressing 
with its conservation program as rapidly as 
conditions permit—much more rapidly than 
most people realize. The cut-over lands are 
restocking with young trees by natural means, 
and due to the protection of young growth dur- 
ing the cutting of mature timber. The industry 
is demonstrating good faith with the public by 
its practices, and welcomes an impartial survey 
of its accomplishments. There is nothing to 
hide and much of which to be proud. All that 
is desired is a general understanding of the 
problems which must be solved before sustained 
production can be widely accomplished on pri- 
vately-owned forests. 





Woodworking Tools to Be 
Shown at Golden Gate Fair 


SAN Francisco, Cauir., July 9—An unusual 
exhibit of the various tools used in the lumber 
and woodworking industries will be displayed 
to the millions of visitors at the 1939 Golden 
Gate International Exposition on San Francisco 
ay. This exhibit, which will be shown in 
the huge Mines, Metals and Machinery Build- 
Ing, is being planned by C. W. Marwedel Co., 
of San Francisco, which carries the equipment 





of some two thousand manufacturers. 
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"Home of the Year’ House 
Scores Great Hit 


Cuartotre, N. C., July 11—Home building 
has been promoted, and. new business created 
for lumber and building supply dealers and 
furniture and furnishings stores, through the 
“Home of the Year” sponsored here by the 
Charlotte Observer as part of a national move- 
ment. 

For a number of years, the newspaper named 
has built homes in co-operation with building 
supply and home furnishing dealers, and made 
a success of its undertakings, in the way of 
new business and better profits for all partic- 
ipating, including realtors, lumber dealers, and 
department and furniture stores. 

So well qualified was this newspaper in pro 
moting business through its model homes and 
tiding trade over dull periods of the year, that 
when recently it joined the national “Home of 
the Year” campaign it led the nation and re- 
ceived highest praise from the national head- 
quarters offices in New York. It sold out the 
double-page spread of advertisements in a 
single day, so well organized was its machinery 
for doing this kind of work and so thoroughly 
adaptable was its field of operation—the Caro- 
linas—through its own home-building cam- 
paigns and demonstrations of model dwellings, 
modernly equipped and furnished. 

The center of attraction, or heart of the plan, 
is a new model home, which the Observer 
builds and puts in charge of the company’s own 
ace staff hostess, known throughout North 
and South Carolina as “Miss Charlotte.” An 


Windows Bring 


DeENvER, CoLo., July 11—Modern home plan- 
ning, inside and out, is comparable, someone 
has said, to today’s bathing suit. Both repre- 
sent a trend and a desire to enjoy more day- 
light for those within. Architecture of the 
allegedly “gay 90’s” and the feminine bathing 
suit of those days had much in common, and 
a common fault—too confining. Neither the 
house nor the bathing suit gave a sense of free- 
dom. 

Compare both with today’s trend in homes 
and bathing suits. Gone are the narrow win- 
dows. Gone are the cumbersome skirts, bloom- 
ers and stockings. The walls of today’s house 
and today’s bathing suit have been altered for 
more freedom, convenience, efficiency and en- 
joyment. Architects and designers are satis- 
fying the trend with arresting and delightful 
results by utilizing transparency of plate glass 
in a variety of ways to achieve the idea of 
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Bringing the outside in. 
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entertaining talker, she describes the features 
of this “house beautiful.” Assisting her are 
salesmen to give the selling points on the 
building materials, furnishings and heating, 
plumbing and refrigeration. Every business 
that contributes to this new home and its fur- 
nishings is represented, and the result is new 
business for all, in the co-operative plan. 

Advertising Director P. H. Batte and “Miss 
Charlotte” agree that each business participat- 
ing in the “Home of the Year” enjoys a larger 
percent of new business than it figured on when 
it entered the plan. 





Window Conditioning Campaign 
Explained at Sales Meeting 


ToLepo, Ouro, July 11.—District sales man- 
agers of the Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Co. met 
here during early July to become acquainted 
with the company’s window conditioning cam- 
paign which gets under way during the latter 
part of this month. The campaign, double glass 
insulation, will be conducted over a period of 
many months. The salesmen were shown ad- 
vertisements which will appear in national con- 
sumer magazines, trade publications and news- 
papers, along with sales portfolios, consumer 
booklets etc. The campaign is intended to con- 
centrate on the fact that valuable insulation 
through the use of double windows, storm sash 
or other types, provides worthwhile fuel sav- 
ings. Advertising and all other promotional 
efforts will be so directed as to be of definite 
benefit to retail lumber and building material 
dealers and sash and door manufacturers. 


the Outside In 


opening up those four walls to usher the out- 
side in. 

For example the home of Burnham Hoyt, 
here. It is situated on a westerly slope com- 
manding a view of Pike’s Peak and majestic 
mountain ranges. The house is a_ thought- 
provoking achievement in the utilization of glass 
for more enjoyable living, and in exterior and 
interior color schemes to match the effects 
obtained with glass. 

In the living room, for instance, a picture 
window is used—a generous expanse of bril- 
liantly polished plate glass. In effect, the dis- 
tant peaks are framed and brought inside as 
a mural for the wall. In the same room there 
is a full-length plate glass mirror for utilitarian 
purposes, but also to catch and bring in the 
outdoors and to add charm by reflecting any 
bit of statuary or flowers placed on the plate 
glass shelf which spans the mirror at the center. 





The use of a large plate glass window in a Denver home allows a constant and 


pleasing picture of the distant mountain peaks 
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THE LUMBERMAN POET 








Goodbye, dear friend! Now turns 
the tide 
That empties in the crystal sea; 
And you that we have walked 
beside, 
Launch forth into eternity. 
Goodbye, dear friend! 


This opening stanza of a poem 
written by Douglas Malloch some 
years ago, upon the death of a 
close friend and associate, seems 
a fitting introduction to the words 
which follow, upon the passing of 
the Lumberman Poet. 

With a characteristic wave of 
the hand and with cheery fare- 
wells to his associates of the. 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff, 
Douglas Malloch left the office of 
the paper about noon Friday, July 
1. He had dropped in to say 
goodbye to his associates on the 
staff, because he was about to 
leave by automobile for his sum- 
mer home near Muskegon, Mich. 
—his boyhood home—for an ex- 
tended vacation. He remarked 
that he felt in need of a good rest 
and might remain at the lake for 
three months. Only a few hours 
later—just after arrival at his 
summer home—he suffered a 
heart attack and was hurried to 
the hospital in Muskegon, where 
he died the following day. Severe 
was the shock to all members of 
the staff when the telegram con- 
veying the sad news was received. 

Few men had as many friends 
and acquaintances in the lumber 
industry as Douglas. Malloch. 
They represented every branch of 
the trade, and every rank, from 
the greatest to the smallest. He 
was equally at home with all, and 
all equally recognized the true 
manhood expressed througha 
virile and magnetic personality. 

Great numbers of lumbermen 
have heard him speak at associa- 
tion conventions, they have en- 
joyed his wit and his unique 
manner as toastmaster or master 
of ceremonies at banquets and 
other meetings of lumbermen; 
and, as they read these lines, they 
will be reminded of the pleasant 
hours they have had together in 
his company as he told one good 
story after another, read selec- 
tions from his poems, or brought 
home some pertinent point by an 
apt illustration. 

He was a pastmaster in the art 


of entertaining. He knew that 
people love wholesome fun. He 
liked to make them feel good- 
natured and happy. Never did he 
wish to leave a sting, and never 
did he say an unkind thing. 
Things that he did not like often 
were the targets for keen thrusts, 
but the manner in which he de- 
livered them made the other 
fellow like it. 

To enumerate all the lovable 
qualities of “Doug” Malloch 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH 
Born May 5, 1877 -- Died July 2, 1938 


would make an almost endless 
list. He liked people; he loved 
children; he enjoyed a good joke 


—he liked to tell one and liked to 


hear one. 

Memories crowd in upon us as 
we write, and the tears are not 
easily restrained. 

Douglas often said that. he 
loved the smell of printer’s ink 
almost as well as he loved the 
smell of sawdust. He had just 
published a new book of his 
poems, entitled “Live Life To- 
day.” He brought a copy over to 
my desk and said to me, “Elmer, 





will you give me a nice notice on 
this book?” He had written his 
name on the flyleaf. 

I said, “Sure, we'll give you 
a nice notice, but why don’t you 
write it yourself?” Then jokingly, 
“Don’t take a full page, but you 
can have a reasonable amount of 
space.” 

He said, “I’ll do that, and send 
it to you.” We talked about other 
current things and then he said, 
“T want to telephone.” After he 
had made his call, he said, “I 
really didn’t come down here to 
give you that book, or to tell you 
a story, or to visit with you. I 
came in just to use the telephone, 
and save myself a nickel.” He 
was a Scotchman, proud of it, and 
he always joked about it when he 
saved something, in accord with 
the Scotch tradition. 

Many is the time that he came 
into the office after some tour of 
convention speaking or other lec- 
turing, with something like this: 
“What is that old fellow’s name 
down in that little town in Mis- 
souri? He’s an old subscriber of 
ours. The other day I-met him 
at a Rotary convention and he 
wanted me to tell him that dog 
story. I couldn’t think of the 
story that he wanted, but I told 
him another one, and he certainly 
enjoyed it.” 

With all of his wide acquaint- 
ance, which included many of the 
most famous personages of the 
day, I rather think he liked the 
lowly people better than he did 
those of the so-called “upper 
crust.” In fact he often made 
fun of some of the “high-hatters.” 
He saw their foibles. He always 
took the side of the underdog. 

What more we—his co-workers 
on the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN— 
might wish to say, has been well 
expressed by the minister officiat- 
ing at Mr. Malloch’s funeral, 
whose tribute is here printed in 
full; and is epitomized in the final 
stanza of the poem quoted at the 
beginning: 


Goodbye, dear friend—yet not 
goodbye; 
For now we see the selfsame 
star, 


The signal in the changeless sky, 
And we shall find you where 
you are 
Goodbye, dear friend! 
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In the quiet beauty of this afternoon 
hour, We pause in this sanctuary of sorrow 
to join with those of the intimate family 
circle, to bring our final tribute to our be- 
loved friend and distinguished American 
poet—Douglas Malloch. 

The call of death came on July 2, shortly 
after Mr. Malloch arrived at Muskegon, 
Mich., the city of his early life, and where 
he had planned to spend the summer 
months. And he who enriched the world 
with that lovely poem, “Come on Home,” 
was welcomed to a genuine home-coming. 
He heard, “Sleep Sweetly,” and then on 
that other shore, “It is Morning.” Douglas 
Malloch “approached the grave, sustained 
and soothed by an unfaltering trust as one 
that wraps the drapery of his couch about 
him, and lies down to pleasant dreams.” 

So often in speaking of our departed, “we 
mourn for the touch of a vanished hand 
and the sound of a voice that is still.” It 
is not so with Douglas Malloch. The touch 
of his hand will still be felt as his poems 
continue to live alongside other great gems 
of the ages, and the sound of his voice will 
still ring with cheer in the hearts of all 
who knew and loved him. It is riches in- 
deed to have had the gracious influence of 
the pen and voice of Douglas Malloch as 
a benediction along the pathway of life. 

Joseph Fort Newton splendidly describes 
the poets after this fashion: “They see 
what other folk look at; they hear the song 
in the heart of life; they make the real 
more ideal and the ideal more real. By 
virtue of their finer insight, they are in- 
terpreters of life, priests to us all of the 
wonders and bloom of the world.” If that 
be the mission of our poets, then Douglas 
Malloch graced that mission with distinc- 
tion and high honor. With his rare gifts 
he became the interpreter of the hopes and 
aspirations of millions of people. 


We are here to say “good-bye” and “fare- 
well.” This must not be a sad parting. For 
when we think of the radiant life that he 
lived, the imperishable contribution that he 
has made for a better and happier world, 
and when we share with him in the trium- 
phant thought of our personal immortality 
—these moments must be so packed with 
comfort and high hope that they will leave 
in our hearts nothing other than a beauti- 
ful and fragrant memory. There is sweet 
consolation in his poem— 


Do not think of them as dead, 

These the loved that we used to know; 
Every road has a bend ahead, 

Out of our sight awhile they go, 

Out of our sight around the bend— 

But we all shall meet at the journey’s end. 


Already you have brought the lovely 
flowers of the summer time, and gently laid 
them around his silent form. They speak 
the language of sympathy, of love, of ap- 
preciation, and of immortality. No flower 
that blooms in the garden of human under- 
Standing is lovelier than that of sympathy. 
There is a comradeship of sympathy that 
binds us closely together today. For many 
of us have walked the pathway of sorrow 
before. That is the closest relationship 
that any man or any woman may know. 
Our lives may be happy as we walk arm 
in arm under God’s blue skies. But when 





















































the touch of sorrow knocks at our door, 
they become beautiful. There is also an 
invisible comradeship of the millions whose 
heads bowed in silent sympathy when the 
news of Mr. Malloch’s passing flashed 
across the country. 

Our prayer for the lonely members of the 
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family circle is that something of the music 
of immortality may wing its way into their 
hearts, and’ something of the sunshine of 
God’s love may be cast across their dark- 
ened pathway. 

Mr. Malloch was born at Muskegon, 
Mich., on May 5, 1877, of a family of woods- 
men and lumbermen, lived on the edge of 
a pine woods and spent his boyhood among 
camps, sawmills and lumber yards. As he 
once said: 

“I was born on Beidler Street in a house 
that is still standing. When I was three or 
four years old, the family moved to North 
Muskegon. I went to school in the new 
brick school house and to Sunday school in 
the First Methodist Church.” 

E. B. Dana, for years editor of the 
Muskegon Chronicle, gave Mr. Malloch his 
first opportunity in newspaper work. As a 
boy he started as a carrier, and delivered 
the paper each night to a list of from 80 
to 120 subscribers. While a student at the 
Muskegon High School, he was given a job 
to drive around the country and collect for 
the paper. Then for a short while he was 
office and errand boy at $4 a week. Finally 
he was given a real job as reporter, where 
he remained until the lure of the big city 
took him to Chicago in 1903. Here he 
joined the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
of which he was still an associate editor 
at the time of his death. He became known 
as the Lumberman Poet. Speaking of his 
early life, Mr. Malloch said: “If you were 
to ask me what I remembered most of my 
reporting days onthe Chronicle, I would say 
it is the men and women who were kind to 
me. I met nothing but kindness. Looking 
backward now, it is hard to realize that 
there is that much kindness in the world.” 

Referring to his profession, he said: “It 
has paid enough so that I can do the work 
I like best.” The greatest joy in life isn’t 
in being able to play, but to be able to 
work at the thing you like to do. 

Douglas Malloch will always be remem- 
bered as the “Poet Who Made Living a 
Joy.” His smiling philosophy came to mil- 
lions of firesides through the poems syndi- 
cated each day in the newspapers of the 
country. A dozen books and articles and 
poems in hundreds of magazines and pa- 
pers of every description endeared him to 
another large audience of readers. His 
poems and his talks were indeed “a lift on 
life’s road.” To have read or to have heard 
Douglas Malloch always meant a wealth of 
entertainment, fun, and inspiration. He 
indeed had a “gift for living.” He loved 
life, despite its ups and downs, of which 
he had his share. He was always practical, 
helpful, hopeful, radiant and full of cheer. 
When he entered a room it was as if a light 
had been turned on. 


Look over the index of any of his im- 
portant books and note the amazing variety 
of themes, the wealth of interest that life 
had for him. There is something for every 
home, every heart and every age. He used 
the simple homely things of life that never 
fail to touch our hearts. His songs of life 
are about home, friendship, sweet children, 
the good old-fashioned virtues and the finer 
things of life. He wrote concerning the 
best things of the past, the beautiful things 
of the present, and the encouraging things 
of the future. 

Douglas Malloch was an interpreter of 
nature and of life. We were always im- 
pressed with his sunny personality, the 
fineness of his spirit, his clear vision, and 
his unconquerable optimism. We have read 
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"He Gave a Lift On the Road of Life” 


|The following tribute to the late Douglas Malloch was delivered at the funeral services 
held in Chicago on July 5, by the Reverend Benjamin M. Will, minister of Granville 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church—“The Country Church of the City.”] 


his wonderful heart-touching songs of life 
and found warmth, genius and sincerity. 
They often bring a smile to our face, some- 
times a tear to our eyes. We had not been 
simply amused, but we were refreshed with 
a finer rhythm to our thought, a new life 
to our faith and a new lilt to our hope. 

He said the things worth while were 
“worth more than money, fame or place or 
pride.”— 

Children’s sturdy arms about you, 

A neighbor’s hail, a friendly smile, 

Some soul that couldn’t live without you— 

These are the things worth while. 


This fine company of friends will again 
appreciate his poem: 
If I could make a friend tonight, 
I did not have at this day’s dawn, 
One hand that held my fingers tight, 
One breast that I could lean upon, 
It would not matter what reward 
The hours have brought me on the way, 
If I could say, “I thank Thee, Lord, 
I know I made a friend today.” 

During his busy lifetime, with over a mil- 
lion miles of travel, hundreds and thou- 
sands listened to his voice, and recognized 
him as one of the nation’s most delightful 
speakers. He made thousands of appear- 
ances before national, State and trade or- 
ganizations throughout the country, com- 
mercial organizations and conventions, 
chambers of commerce, service and fra- 
ternal clubs of every variety, men’s and 
women’s clubs, high schools, colleges and 
churches. The presence of Douglas Mal- 
loch at any important gathering meant fun, 
fellowship, enthusiasm and inspiration. His 
audience not only laughed with him, but 
every listener carried away in his heart a 
message of abiding value. 

Few literary men were more honored by 
fellow workers of the writing craft. Mr. 
Malloch was a member of most literary or- 
ganizations and held office in many of 
them, including The Society of Midland Au- 
thors; he was past president of the Press 
Club of Chicago; past master of Writers’ 
Guild of Chicago; past president of Ameri- 
can Press Humorists; a member of Au- 
thors’ League of America; an honorary 
member of the Forty Club. 

I am glad that Douglas Malloch sang the 
songs of hope and immortality. I shall 
never forget him as he sat in our early 
service on Baster Morning at Granville 
Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church. On 
the day that thoughts of life and immortal- 
ity are supreme, he was so alert, expectant 
and eager. He seemed to be on tiptoe to 
catch the music and rhythm and inspira- 
tion of that wonderful service. Little did 
we know then that this was his last Easter 
on earth, and that in a few weeks, having 
seen the beauty that there is for eyes to 
see and having heard the music there is 
for ears to hear, having done “the deeds of 
kindness that hands may do, and having 
traveled the busy roads of service on which 
our feet may travel, that he would enter 
upon “the finest adventure of life.” 

But Douglas Malloch is not dead. Some- 
how we know he lives. In countless hearts, 
the appreciation of this rare poet and 
friend abides. On millions of pages the 
labors of his mind and heart and hands re- 
main. We shall remember that wonderful 
smile of his, and his songs will often cheer 
and comfort our hearts. All that was fine 
and inspiring in the life and work of Doug- 
las Malloch abides in the form of golden 
memories that will bless every common 
day of the future as with the glory of a 
gathered benediction. 
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Sierra Sugar Pine Mill 
Organization Heartily 
Co-operates on Service 


Mercep FALts, CaLir., July 9.—Two and one half years ago Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co., of Merced Falls, was organized and started to 





The dock office conference, at Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Merced, 

Calif. Left to right: D. S. Heagy, planing mill superintendent; H. J. Ford, 

sales manager; John R. Ball, president and general manager; H. W. Matthews, 
plant superintendent; A. W. McLaughlin, yard and shipping foreman 





operate in a forest of grand timber, in which the beautiful sugar pine of 
the high Sierra mountains of California predominated. 

John R, Ball, scion of an influential lumber family and head of the 
White & Friant Timber Co., owner of a great tract of this timber, or- 
ganized the new company and became its president and general manager. 
An executive of proven capacity, Mr. Ball moved to the job. He insisted 
there could be no division of locale—that is, the entire management and 
sales should center at the operation. 


Highly Efficient Personnel Assembled 


He considered the personnel of his organization as the first essential. 
Here his experience as a business organizer, coupled with a condition 
that existed in the sugar pine industry, made it possible quickly to gather 





together a group of highly efficient and experienced department heads, 
who have amply justified their reputation. These men were impressed by 
Mr. Ball with their individual responsibility; but, more than that, with 
the value of team work. After two and one half years that this organ- 
ization has been functioning, there has not been a single change in 


executive positions or important department heads. The same lack of 


turnover is noted right down through the crew. 


Organization Noted for Fine Co-operation 


This organization, as it comes straight through, is John R. Ball, presi- 
dent and general manager; H. W. Matthews, plant superintendent; Har- 
old J. Ford, sales manager; Tom Ware, auditor and credit manager ; 
D. S. Heagy, planing mill superintendent; E. E. Honeycutt, woods su- 





Thick selects treated with nature's check-preventing end coating, produced by 
distilling pine chips in specially designed plant shown above 





perintendent; A. W. McLaughlin, yard and shipping foreman. Make no 
mistake about it, each one of these men runs his department. But he 
doesn’t run it in competition with the other departments, he runs it in 
co-operation with them. A plant superintendent as a general rule has his 
whole system devoted to a low cost per thousand feet, but Yosemite 
Sugar Pine Lumber Co. has a superintendent with a sales complex. No 
order is too hard to get out if it is justified from the sales standpoint. 
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In the lumber industry generally, including the pine manufacturing 
section, the first half of the year of 1938 has been one of marked reces- 
sion. Not so with the Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. Business for 
this company has run counter to the trend of the industry as a whole. 
In other words, every month this year is ahead of last year, and last 
year was a good year. What is the answer? Here are opinions from 
the Yosemite organization: ‘Honeycutt, logging superintendent, says it 
is the trees; quality begins in the trees. Matthews, plant superintendent, 
says it’s the sales department; they are smart aggressive boys. Harold 
Ford, sales manager, says it’s the superintendent and shipping depart- 
ment, who have a sales consciousness and to whom no effort is too great 
to make a satisfied customer. John R. Ball, the head of this organiza- 
tion, says it is no one of these things—it is all of them, Nature and 
man in perfect teamwork. And then the boys heading these different 
departments weaken on their own suggestions and say, “Ball has some- 
thing on the ball.” Then they get together and agree that their record is 


-due to aggressive salesmanship, which includes their sales organization, 


sales connections, advertising, but also includes their raw material and 
willing co-operation of all manufacturing departments with the sales end. 


Customer Satisfaction Comes First 


Here is an example of a practical application of co-operation between 
manufacturing and sales departments. Every morning promptly at 9:30 





A "still" that no revenue officer ever bothers. It produces Nature's check- 

preventing end-coating that saves much valuable sugar pine while in process 

of seasoning. Shown in the photo is Superintendent Herb Matthews, who 
developed the process 





at the shipping dock office, there is a conference attended by the sales 
manager, the plant superintendent, the planing mill superintendent, the 
shipping clerk, and Mr. Ball. Here these department heads go over the 
inquiries and orders on hand, and thresh out the possibilities of ex- 
pediting orders and of doing their utmost to please customers. When- 
ever the planing mill superintendent says that he can get out an order 
at a certain time, it then becomes his responsibility. Each man makes 
suggestions, each man accepts responsibility, there is real teamwork. And 
here is what the president and general manager says to these fellows at 
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these meetings, “Argue all you want, work out the possibilities for the 
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fraternal mingling of crew and officials. This is just another of those 
things that breed loyalty and teamwork in the Yosemite organization. 


Supplies Unusual Items in Sugar Pine 


Last year Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co. cut and marketed 55 
million feet. As an indication of the type of timber Yosemite cuts, this 
company recently took two orders, about six weeks apart, each for a full 
carload of sugar pine drainboards. Not many plants could fill such an 





Cars in process of loading at Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co., Merced 
Falls, Calif. President John R. Ball says they are emblematic of the straight 
line co-operation of Yosemite organization 





order. Wider and thicker stock than that is put into surf-boards, many 
of which go to the famous Waikiki Beach, Honolulu. 


Nature's Own End Seal Prevents Checking 


During the past few years many manufacturers have been protecting 
particularly their wide, thick stock with various end coatings to prevent 
checking. At Yosemite Sugar Pine Lumber Co., a protective coating has 
been developed by Superintendent Herbert Matthews, and is produced 





































turing greatest efficiency, so long as it is in no way detrimental to the customer. on the ground in a small still which from the wood itself distills tar and 
reces- J I am not here to take sides between you; I am here to look after the oil, which are mixed in proper proportions. This has given better satis- 
ss for customer and his interest ; just remember I am the customer’s represen- faction than any other product the company has tried. Mr. Matthews 
y - tative at these meetings. says this is Nature’s own end-seal material. 

as 

from Fraternally Celebrate Seasonal Closings 
wiry The Yosemite operation, because of the high altitude at which sugar 
Iarold § Pine thrives, is necessarily a seasonal one. The usual season of logging 
epart-§ 8 May to November. And one little incident that bids fair to become 
- great a tradition with this company is, what Mr. Ball happily terms, the 
raniza- 
Bos Truck delivery forms an important part in distribution to local territory 
some- 
— 'S¥ “Commencement Exercises” on the day the mill cuts the last log of the 
at season. When the whistle blows on that day, the sorting table immedi- 
a vee ately becomes a dinner table and everyone from the president down to the 
*S end. | clean-up man is served food and coffee or beer, and there is a general 
etween 
it 9:30 
check- 
process , 
‘8, who Handle this . 

Trade-Building Bradley-Miller 
Mixed Car Line of 
—w ine White Pi F; f Bradley-Mill 

sales These genuine ite Pine Frames of Bradley-Miller 
at the of Frames are masterpiece products, with all improved features, 
ver the and Quality niceties and refinements of specialized manufacture. 
of ex- Box Shooks Correctly designed, accurately milled, they fit per- 
Whenr- ‘ fectly. They do not shrink, warp or swell. We also. 
n order LET uS furnish Ponderosa Pine Frames of same manufacture 
makes QUOTE © and grade as the Genuine -White Pine. 
-k. And we 
lows at Se BRADLEY - MILLER & COMPANY 
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BAY CITY, MICHIGAR 








MIXED CARDLOADS AND TRUCKLOADS 


On the same truck or car, we can ship from our own 
manufacturing plant AD or KD Northern and Appalachian 
Hardwoods, and Pine, rough or dressed including also 
hardwood floorings. Can also i Mex. and Phil. 
Mahogany and Mex. and American Walnut, steamed and 
unsteamed. 


CoTTON HANLON 


ODESSA , NY. 


SOUTHERN AND WESTERN LUMBER 


Our mill at Mayo, Va., is equipped to make prompt 
shipment AD or KD Y.P. common boards, dimension and 
special cuttings. We ship southern and western woods 
from high grade mills in direct car shipment or by truck 
from stocks in Odessa. All these items can be combined 
with hardwoods or hardwood flooring. 





A. W. McLaughlin, yard and shipping foreman 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
July 2 totaled 1,147,801 cars, as follows: For- 
est products, 54,426 cars (an increase of 1,799 
cars above the amount for the two weeks ended 
June 18); grain, 92,950 cars; livestock, 20,265 
Cars; coal, 180,363 cars; coke, 8,208 cars; ore, 
47,394 cars; merchandise, 292,392 cars, and 
miscellaneous, 451,803 cars. he total load- 
ings for the two weeks ended July 2 show an 
increase of 38,378 cars above the amount for 
the two weeks ended June 18. 
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FURNITURE MAKERS VIEW BRIGHTER FALL 


“This is the best July market our firm has 
ever had.” 

“We have just bought 400,000 feet of one- 
inch yellow birch from the Adirondack region 
of northern New York, and our orders here 
prove it was a wise move for it looks like a 
big fall ahead.” 

“Our plant has been operating on a continu- 
ous schedule of five and a half days a week. 
We anticipate an active market in the autumn.” 

“Conditions predict heavy sales of furniture 
starting early this fall.” 

And so the expressions of opinion went at 
the summer market held from July 5-16 at the 
American Furniture Mart, Chicago, where 
manufacturers of home furnishings were inter- 
viewed. There was every evidence throughout 
the entire two-weeks market that the furniture 
industry was emerging from the economic 
gloom which has overshadowed business in gen- 
eral since last fall. Buyer registration—a good 
index to the health of the furniture industry— 
was larger during the current showing than in 
the first week of the 1937 summer market, and 
reached 8,384 through July 13. r 

Swedish modern, which has been making ad- 
vances on the style scene for some time, came 
into its own at the American Furniture Mart 
show. Manufacturers who pioneered the move- 
ment added more pieces to their lines, and those 
who waited to check the public’s reaction had 
climbed onto the bandwagon. 


Light Colored Woods Lead 


The new vogue of Swedish modern again cen- 
tered the interest of buyers in light colored 
woods. Maple, walnut and mahogany were 
bleached and used effectively, along with the 
popular light colored group of prima vera, 
avodire, ayous and the others. However, 
Eighteenth Century pieces returned in many 
cases to rich, warm, dark tones and Colonial 
furniture was shown in authentic dark finishes. 

Manufacturers of furniture, who were inter- 
viewed by a representative of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, were in one of three classes when 
asked if they planned to increase their lumber 
stocks upon returning home from the market. 
Some said that they had already increased their 
inventories in anticipation of higher prices when 


© American Furniture Mart 
The sincere simplicity and pleasing proportions of this bleached maple and prima vera Swedish modern 
grouping are indicative of the new trend in home furnishings evident at American Furniture Mart 


the wage-hour legislation becomes effective Oct. 
24. A second group reported the maintaining 
of a stock of two or three months, and another 
class said it was buying lumber as it is needed. 

One of the firms that has laid in a supply 
of lumber is the Elkin (N: C.) Furniture Co. 
(Inc.). According to M. A. Biggs, secretary- 
treasurer and general manager, the company’s 
stock has been built up to about three million 
feet of poplar, tupelo and oak. He doesn’t 


expect to buy much more lumber until October. 
“We are seeing the last of cheap lumber in my 


© American Furniture Mart. 


opinion,” he said, “and I believe prices will 
advance between $8 and $15 a thousand.” 


North Carolinians Optimistic 


The feeling of brisk autumn demand for their 
products was found in all of the North Caro- 
lina manufacturers’ spaces. Many of the plants 
own mills which supply them with lumber, and 
the others in nearly every instance purchase 
their needs locally in the Appalachian hardwood 
district. These manufacturers are fortunately 
located in a forest which is remarkable for its 





This well styled dinette suite of natural finished selected northern white birch was among the many at- 
tractive room groupings seen at the summer market 





variety of timber. With the exception of some 
four species that show a preference for the 
warm moist lowlands of the South and one or 
two others whose natural habitat is the colder 
climates of the North, every commercial hard- 
wood of the United States is at home in the 
southern Appalachian district. In addition, the 
area supplies several varieties of hardwoods that 
are not found elsewhere. Most of the thirty 
distinct species that attain commercial size play 
roles in the furniture industry. Oak, red gum, 
maple and poplar are widely used, with some 
cherry, butternut and basswood. 

The Heywood-Wakefield Co. of Gardner, 
Mass., which produces Early American and 
modern lines, is a big user of solid birch. A 
completely furnished house was produced in the 
display space of the concern to show its new 
line of “Old Colony” furniture. The H. T. 
Cushman Manufacturing Co., North Benning- 
ton, Vt., is a major user of yellow birch which 
is given the company’s special maple finish. 
John H. Cushman, president, said that the 
birch comes from northern New York, and a 
stock of a half million feet is maintained. The 
Connor Lumber & Land Co., Laona, Wis., 
manufacturer of juvenile and doll furniture, 
showed colonial and modern styles in maple 
and knotty birch. 

Some increase in the use of wood for lamps 
was noticeable in the display of this type of 
home furnishings. The Sandel Manufacturing 
Co., Chicago, and the Rembrandt Lamp Corp., 
also of Chicago,-both showed many lamps with 
bases of maple, mahogany and walnut in 
bleached and natural finishes. The maple 1s 
the hard northern variety from Wisconsin. 
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Hardwood Producers Agree on 
Wage-Hour Agency 


MEMPHIS, TENN., July 11.—Following the 
general plan set up at New Orleans by manu- 
facturers of pine lumber, hardwood manufac- 
turers from all parts of the South met at the 
Hotel Peabody, here, July 9 and authorized the 
formation of the Hardwood Industry Commit- 
tee to become the co-ordinating agency for treat- 
ment of problems arising from operation of the 
Wage-Hour Act. The directors of the 
Southern Hardwood Producers (Inc.), at a 
subsequent meeting, voted to make available to 
0 committee all of its headquarter facilities 

ere. 

The meeting was called by W. M. Camp, 
Marion, S. C., H. D. Love, Le Moyen, La., Carl 
Faust, Jackson, Miss., and J. W. Wells, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. C. C. Sheppard, Clarks, La., who 
presided at the meeting and Fred W. Schatz, 
Helena, Ark., president of the Southern Hard- 
wood Producers (Inc.) will name the com- 


mittee. It will include non-members of the 
Southern Hardwood Producers, as well as 
members. 


Hardwood men at the meeting voted a two- 
cent per thousand feet assessment, board meas- 
ure, based on log scale production, starting with 
the June output to finance the committee. 


Exhaustive Wage-Hour Discussion 


The meeting was opened by Mr. Sheppard 
who outlined the objectives of the commit- 
tee that it sought to form. Mr. Sheppard said: 
“Some manufacturers feel that they have noth- 
ing to worry about and that they will be faced 
with a 25-cent minimum scale the first of the 
year. They are wrong. The administrator of 
the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 is not 
bound by this minimum.” 


A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secretary-mana- 
ger of the Southern Pine Association, read a 
questionnaire, with the accompanying answers, 
explaining application of the Act, as far as the 
pine industry is concerned. The same condi- 
tions apply, he said, regarding hardwoods. 

Mr. Sheppard said that he had heard that in 
some States, Texas for instance, where there 
were large consuming centers, operation of the 
law placing under wage and hour restrictions 
mill employees making lumber for interstate 
shipment would close the door on shipments 
from other States. This, it was explained, was 
because the law applied only on lumber that 
was manufactured for ultimate consumption 
after interstate shipment. Lee Robinson, Mo- 
bile, said that the same condition would apply 
to a large extent in Alabama. Other speakers 
said that a similar situation would exist in 
other States. It was the opinion of many of the 
lumbermen that pine products, used in the build- 
ing of homes, would be more affected 
than hardwoods as local industries would have 
an advantage in supplying local consuming de- 
mands. 

Ralph E. Hill, secretary-manager of the Na- 
tional Oak Flooring Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, said that he was surprised at the absence 
of many of the large operators from the New 
Orleans meeting. Mr. Hill said that some of 
the hardwood flooring mills were back on a 
60-hour schedule, figuring that the flooring they 
make today is the cheapest flooring that will be 
made for years. Mr. Hill said that the workers 
would see to it that the wages and hours bill 
provisions would be observed. He said that one 
55-cent an hour and one 45-cent an hour man 
went to Washington at their own expense to 
talk to the congressmen in support of the meas- 
ure. “If we can’t pay a decent scale we ovght 
to hang our heads in shame. We think nothing 
of giving away $150 or $200 on a car of lum- 
ber and this may make us turn our minds to 
the merchandising of lumber.” 

Mr. Sheppard said that the wages and hours 


bill was destined to concentrate the manufac- 
ture of lumber in the hands of large operators 
and that he wanted to see America get back to 
the American way of living so that the small 
man would have a chance along with the large. 

Cecil A. New, secretary-manager of the 
Southern Hardwood Traffic Association, offered 
all the facilities of that association to the com- 
mittee. 

Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association, said 
that “we cannot say what say, if any, we will 
have in the administering of this law,” but he 
stressed that the industry must be organized to 
deal with the Administrator. 

Parrish Fuller, Oakdale, La., talked about 
the necessity for having one organization with 
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the machinery to handle the mechanics of the 
industry’s committee and believed the Southern 
Hardwood Producers (Inc.) to be that organ- 
ization. 

Mr. Sheppard explained that while the com- 
mittee would have its offices in the headquarters 
of the SHPI, all its finances and its work 
would be kept separate. He and Mr. Schatz will 
name the committee within the next two weeks. 


Redwood Used 80 Years—Now 
Going Into New House 


WATSONVILLE, CALiF., July 9.—Thousands of 
feet of clear heart California redwood lumber 
is being salvaged from the famous old Atteridge 
house, at Fifth and Main Street in the city, 
now being razed by Contractor G. L. Jen- 
nings. Watsonville is in Santa Cruz County, 
not far from where the first redwood lumber 
was sawn by white settlers from the East. 
Mr. Jennings plans to use the lumber, which 
is still in prime condition after more than 80 
years, for construction of modern dwellings on 
Marchant Street. 





Wage-Hour Committee For 
Southern Pine 


New Onrteans, La., July 11—A called meet- 
ing of the Southern Pine Industry Committee, 
here, June 30, attended by pine, cypress and 
hardwood producers, resulted in exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the Wage-Hour Act. Southern pine 
manufacturers at the meeting adopted a resolu- 
tion calling for a temporary assessment of two 
cents per thousand feet on shipments during 
June and subsequent months to carry on the 
activities of a special committee to represent all 
classes and sections of Southern pine manufac- 
ture. 

The committee is to be authorized to repre- 
sent the industry in negotiations with or hear- 
ings held by the administrator of the Act or 
any industry committees created by the admin- 
istrator; to recommend employer representa- 
tives on industry committees and to establish 
the necessary physical organization to carry out 
its purposes. 


Needs of Southern Lumber Industry 


The meeting listed the following as neces- 
sary to the successful operation of the indus- 
try under the Act: 


1. Information with respect to: Rulings, 
orders and regulations applicable to the 
Southern lumber industry; the same to other 
industries which may set precedents which 
may later be applied to lumber; interpreta- 
tions of the Act, 


2. Fact finding: Development of general, 
industry-wide facts respecting wages paid, 
number of employees, facilities furnished, 
cost of production, freight rates, discrimina- 
tions; correlation of Southern lumber indus- 
try statistics with those of other Southern 
industries and with competing industries in 
other sections of the country; consolidation 
of facts relating to transportation, living and 
production costs for use in protecting the 
industry against application of too high a 
wage rate so as to obviate the curtailment 
of employment or the placing of industry at 
a competitive disadvantage. 


3. Industry representation: In making rec- 
ommendations, if required, as to representa- 
tives of employers in Southern lumber indus- 
try who should be appointed on the industry 
committee; in negotiations with the industry 
committee and the administrator; in hearings 





WATCH FOR Practical, Mod- 
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held by the administrator on industry commit- 
tee recommendations relative to other proposed 
actions affecting the lumber industry of the 
South; in handling with the administrator 
questions of broad application in the lumber 
industry of the South relating to wage and 
hour modifications, seasonal operations, deter- 
minations of facilities extended to employees 
which shall be approved as a part of the wage 
paid. 

4. Services to individual manufacturers or 
groups: In handling with the administrator— 
modifications applicable to learners, appren- 
tices, and handicapped workers; seasonal as- 
pects of individual operations; facilities ex- 
tended to employees which should be consid- 
ered as equivalent of part of wage paid; other 
questions of interest only to individual com- 
pany or special group of companies. 

5. Information as to equable application of 
the Act within the industry and in relation to 
other industries. 


California Mill Operating in 


Sequoia Forest Area 


San Francisco, CAuir., July 9—The Mt. 
Whitney Lumber Co., of which Walter S. 
Johnson, 1 Montgomery St., this city, is presi- 
dent, is now operating its sawmill at Johnson- 
dale, Tulare County, Calif. The present post 
office address for the mill is Roads End, Tu- 
lare County, Calif. The mill is located in the 
Sequoia National Forest area and the company 
has under contract 300 million feet of pon- 
derosa, sugar and Jeffrey pine, as well as white 
fir and cedar, and will cut 20 million feet an- 
nually for the next few years, after which it 
will operate on a sustained yield basis of 16 
million feet annually. 

The mill consists of a 9-ft. band headrig with 
14-in. shotgun and the carriage is operated 
with Martin airdogs. The mill is operating 
on a two-shift basis this season but it is planned 
to cut the full schedule on a one-shift basis 
later by installing a resaw with merry-go-round. 
The lumber is being hauled from the mill on 
large diesel engine trucks and trailers to a rail 
shipping point and to points like Los Angeles 
entirely by truck. 

In addition to Mr. Johnson, other officers of 
the company include: W. E. Arblaster, Los 
Angeles, vice president and general manager, 
and C. T. Gruenhagen, secretary-treasurer. Mr. 
Arblaster is also president of the Harbor Box 
& Lumber Co., Los Angeles. Leo Chase 1s 
resident manager of the Mt. Whitney Lumber 
Co., with headquarters at Johnsondale. 
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Carolina Dealers and Salesmen, Also 
Contractors, Hold Summer Meeting 


Cuartotte, N. C., July 11.—“‘Outselling” 
rather than “underselling” was stressed at the 
summer convention of the Carolina Lumber & 
Building Supply Association held at Myrtle 
Beach, S. C., June 29-30. The convention was 
attended by more than one hundred building 
supply dealers and salesmen. 

President R. S. Kirby presided at all busi- 
ness sessions. 

Secretary E. M. Garner made a most favor- 
able report, citing the healthy condition of the 
Carolinas association, with a steady growth in 
its membership and an ever-widening service 
to it through headquarters office in Charlotte. 

The association unit of the Carolina Associa- 
tion of Lumber & Material Salesmen met 
Wednesday afternoon, June 29, and completed 
its organization by selecting an outstanding 
group of salesmen in the various divisions of 
the industry to form their executive committee. 

The officers of the salesmen’s group are: 
W. B. Montgomery, president; N. J. McGuinn, 
of Charlotte, vice-president, and George W. 
Sharpe, of Columbia, secretary. 

The Carolina Lumber & Building Supply 
Association held its principal session Thursday 
morning at the Ocean Forest Hotel, conven- 
tion headquarters. Addresses were made by 
Ben Wand, of Jacksonville, Fla., and by T. 
Pelzer, of Philadelphia, eastern manager for 
the Celotex Co. He stressed selling, while Mr. 
Wand spoke on conditions in the industry and 


pointed out what he considered encouraging 
signs. 

The round-table discussion Thursday was 
lively, and participated in by all dealers pres- 
ent, The yacht trip Thursday afternoon was 
enjoyed by three dozen members and _ their 
wives, making just about a capacity load for 
the vessel chartered. They went out to sea, 
and some members landed a few fine specimens 
of the finny tribe. 

No sooner had the Carolina Lumber & Build- 
ing Supply Association adjourned its meeting 
than the Associated General Contractors of 
American (Carolinas branch), opened its 
annual summer convention at Myrtle Beach. 

The opening day, Friday, July 1, was given 
over to divisional meetings. The Builders’ 
division met under the chairmanship of J. A. 
Jones, of Charlotte; the Highway and Public 
Works division, under the chairmanship of 
Leon Ellis, of Greensboro, N. C., and the 
Associate Membership division under the chair- 
manship of Samuel C. Drefuss, of Charlotte. 

Saturday, July 2, the Associated General 
Contractors convention was addressed by H. K. 
Bishop, chief of the division of construction of 
the U. S. Bureau of Roads; E. J. Harding, 
managing director of the Associated General 
Contractors of America; State Senator H. P. 
Taylor, of Wadesboro, N. C., and J. W. Per- 
rin, of Florence, member of the South Carolina 
licensing board for contractors. 


Alabama Manufacturer Is Host to 
Southern Pine Loggers 


Futton, ALa., July 11.—Presided over by 
James H. Jones, Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co., 
Century, Fla., the third annual meeting of the 
West Florida and Alabama group of the 
Southern Pine Loggers was held here June 24 
and 25, with W. D. Harrigan, general manager 
of the Scotch Lumber Co., as host. 

B. M. Lufburrow, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion forester and secretary of the group, ex- 
plained the purpose of the meeting and em- 
phasized the growing importance of increased 
forest conservation and complete tree utiliza- 
tion. 

G. K. Maddox, logging superintendent, T. R. 
Miller Lumber Co., Brewton, Ala., in a dis- 
cussion of efficient woods utilization, stated 
that it is the practice of his company to keep 
its forests in a highly productive condition. He 
explained the company’s logging system, partic- 
ularly as to careful handling, utilization and fire 
prevention. 

Col. Page S. Bunker, Alabama State For- 
ester, addressed the meeting on fire protection 
and its value to the lumber industry. He 
stressed the importance of keeping woods and 
pasture lands separate to avoid fire hazards 
and to secure the greatest possible return from 
the land. Sawmill operators, he said, can do 
much on their own holdings to decrease fire 
losses, effectively so, if backed up by State fire 
control measures, and further protection can be 
obtained by securing the assistance of individual 
land owners. 

Mr. Harrigan explained in detail the logging 
operations and forest practices of the Scotch 
Lumber Co. The company’s operations have 
extended over a period of forty years, averag- 
ing about thirty million feet per year. The 
company’s mills now average approximately 
80,000 feet per day from holdings of 127,000 
acres containing virgin longleaf and dense 
shortleaf pine. All logging is done by contract, 
supervised by the company. 

The closing hours of the first day’s meeting 
were thrown open for discussion of logging 
and timber problems. It was the opinion of 


many operators that pulp mills, which have been 
located in the South in order to secure cheaper 
raw material, will soon change their purchasing 
policies in order that the timber owners may 
secure a fair price for their pulpwood. 

The entire second day was devoted to a trip 
by automobile through the woods operations of 
the Scotch Lumber Co. A luncheon concluded 
the business of the meeting and the following 
officers and committee chairmen were named: 

Chairman—R. H. Cobb, Vredenburgh Saw- 
mill Co., Vredenburgh, Ala. 

Vice Chairman—T. B. Davis, W. T. Smith 
Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 

Secretary—B. M. Lufburrow, Southern Pine 
Association, New Orleans. 

Committees—Truck Logging Costs; ‘'T. B. 
Davis, Chapman, Ala.; Loaders: J. E. Conn, 
Swift-Hunter Lumber Co., Atmore, Ala.; State 
Laws; Julian F. McGowin, W. T. Smith Lum- 
ber Co., Chapman, Ala.; Selective Logging: 
Brooks Lambert, T. R. Miller Lumber Co., 
Brewton, Ala.; Pulpwood: Clinton McClure, 
W. T. Smith Lumber Co., Chapman, Ala. 


The loggers were invited to hold their next 
meeting at Vredenburgh, Ala. 





Ships Many Burls to Europe for 
Veneer Making 


PorTtLanp, Ore., July 9.—This is believed 
to be the world’s largest wood burl shipping 
port. Burls are shipped to Europe, where they 
are sawed up for the finest of veneers. Alfred 
A. Loeb, Portland, will shortly have con- 
structed a new warehouse 125 feet long and 40 
feet wide for the exclusive purpose of storing, 
classifying and handling burls. These great 
“pearls” are found in the Willamette Valley 
and on the eastern slope of the Coast mountains 
in Oregon. They are of extreme irregularity 
in shape and very heavy, making transfer to 
the highways or railroads a Herculean task. 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


July 29-30—Virginia Building Material Association, 
Cavalier Hotel, Virginia Beach, Va. Vacation 
convention. . 


Sept. 22-23—-National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual, 


Sept. 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Oct, 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 


Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Nov. 3-4—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, Los Angeles, Calif. Annual. 


Winthrop 





To Clarify Inventory Figures on 
Hardwoods 


CINCINNATI, Ouro, July 11.—Contained in 
a report of the quarterly meeting of the Ap- 
palachian Hardwood Manufacturers (Inc.), 
appearing in the July 2 issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, was the statement, “J. C. West 
stated that hardwood inventories had increased 
53,000,000 feet during the past seventeen 
months.” The full statement, made by Mr. 
West who is head of the J. C. West Lumber 
Service Corp., as presented at the meeting, was 
as follows: 

“So, since the first of January you (hard- 
wood manufacturers) have produced 12,375,- 
000 feet more than you sold, or 53,550,000 
feet more than you sold during the past 
seventeen months. Because of the large 
volume of sales made in the fall of 1936, 
shipments over the seventeen months’ period 
have greatly exceeded sales and, as it takes 
shipments to reduce your stocks, you only 
have on sticks today 25,000,000 more feet than 
you did on January 1, 1937.” 





ALAMS of New Jersey Meet 


Newark, N. J., July 12—The regular meet- 
ing of the ALAMS was held at the Newark 
Athletic Club, July 11. In the absence of Presi- 
dent Tom Lynch, Charles Brown, vice presi- 
dent, was in charge. 

A resolutions committee consisting of Milt 
Dake, George Scribner, and Jack Whittier was 
appointed to draw up a set of resolutions to be 
sent to the family of Tom M. Young, first presi- 
dent of the ALAMS, who recently passed away. 

The committee on the golf outing of June 16, 
under the chairmanship of Al Hall, reported an 
affair successful in every way. ‘ 

It was decided to hold a fall golf outing 
somewhere in the South Jersey area, and Bill 
Cunningham and Jim Carr were appointed the 
nucleus of a committee to make arrangements. 





Name Dates for Annual of Distribut- 
ing Yards Association 


BattrmorE, Mp.‘, July 13.—President D. Car- 
lysle MacLea, of the MacLea Lumber Co., this 
city, who is the president of the National 
Wholesale Lumber Distributing Yards Associa- 
tion, and J. J. Kidd, of the Kidd & Buckingham 
Lumber Co., also of this city, who is the secre- 
tary of the organization, are at work on plans 
for the annual meeting of the group to be held 
at the Congress Hotel in Chicago on Sept. 22 
and 23. It is planned to have a speaker of na- 
tional reputation deliver an address, and the an- 
nual dinner will be held on the evening of the 
second day. Further efforts will be put forth 
to increase the membership and to work out 
ways and means for advancing the interests of 
the wholesalers, who feel that their affairs call 
for special study and are to be dealt with sepa- 


rately from those of other divisions of the in- 
dustry. 

The dates for the meeting were chosen be- 
cause they accord with those of the annual con- 
vention of the National Hardwood Lumber As- 
sociation, which arrangement will enable those 
of the yard men who also hold membership in 
the hardwood organization to take part in the 
proceedings of both bodies. It is confidently ex- 
pected that the attendance at the conferences of 
the yardmen will be more largely attended than 
any previous similar event. 





Northwestern's First ‘Success 
Contest" Ends, Second Begins 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., July 11—The North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association's first “suc- 
cess stories contest” closed recently, with 15 
eligible entries on file. All four of the States 
in the Northwestern’s territory were repre- 
sented by entrants. Two subjects were as- 
signed, “Sales” and “Collections.” 

The aim of the contest is to build up a file 
of actual experiences by lumber dealers where- 
by unusual success has been achieved. The 
second contest opened July 1 and will close 
Sept. 30. Twelve prizes will be awarded in 
each contest; first, $10; second, $5, and ten 
additional prizes of one dollar each. 

President J. W. Horner of the associatior 
has named a judging committee for the first 





“The lumber dealer of today and 
of the future is the custodian of a 
full line of building materials for 
use in his community. He backs 
up the stewardship he has as- 
sumed with broad technical infor- 
mation, great experience and a real 
knowledge of prices and mate- 
rials,” —J. W. Horner 





contest, as follows: Chairman, T. G. Dolliff, 
L. P.  Dolliff Lumber Co., Minneapolis; 
Charles Lampland, Lampland Lumber Co., 
St. Paul, and Roy Hixon, Melone-Bovey Lum- 
ber Co., Minneapolis. All are members of the 
association. 





Roofer Manufacturers Go on Record 
for Wage-Hour Act 


Cotumsus, Ga., July 12.—The Roofer Manu- 
facturers Association at a regular session here 
today went on record as being 100 percent for 
co-operation and the enforcement of the Wage- 
Hour Act. The vote was unanimous, Secre- 
tary W. R. Melton reported. The session was 
largely attended. President H. E. Hammack, 
Turman Lumber Co., Edison, Ga., presided. 

Action was taken at the executive meeting of 
the association, after considerable discussion and 
following an address by Congressman Stephen 
Pace. In announcing that the action taken was 
unanimous for rigid enforcement of the law, of- 
ficials stated that there is no visible way for 
the small mills to escape its provisions. 

During the luncheon session at the Ralston 
hotel, an invitation from J. Meade Tolleson that 
the next meeting on Aug. 9 be held at his plant 
at Perry was unanimously accepted. Mr. Tolle- 
son is head of the Tolleson Lumber Co., of 
Perry. 

At the open session, which was attended by a 
number of railroad representatives, wholesale 
lumbermen, and mill supply men, Congressman 
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Pace was introduced by H. Dixon Smith, of 
Columbus, wholesale lumberman and local State 
legislator. 


Tacoma Club Will Hold Annual 
Golf Tourney, August 5 


Tacoma, WasH., July 11—The Pacific 
Northwest lumber industry’s midsummer social 
event—the 18th annual golf tournament of the 
Tacoma Lumbermen’s Club—will be held here 
Friday, Aug. 5. 

President James Dempsey, of the Tacoma 
Lumbermen’s Club, announces that the follow- 
ing well known lumbermen will have charge of 
the event: G. W. Cain, honorary chairman; 
Paul Johns, general chairman; other members 
of the general committee are: J. G. Dickson, J. 
P. Weyerhaeuser, Jr., E. W. Demarest, George 
Williams, Corydon Wagner, Morris Kleiner. 
On the publicity committee are Paul Smith, Ar- 
thur C. Peterson and Harrison Clark. On the 
entertainment committee are Fred Karlen and 
W. Yale Henry. 








Treated Timber Output 
Gains 20 Percent 
Over '36 


The 1937 output of treated timber showed a 
general increase of 19.5 percent over the pre- 
vious year, according to the annual report on 
preservatives consumed and amount of wood 
treated, prepared by R. K. Helphenstine, Jr., 
of the U. S. Forest Service, in co-operation 
with the American Wood Preservers’ Associa- 
tion, just released. Individual items increased 
from 10 to 43.5 percent. Ties constituted 50.5 
percent of the total volume, and poles accounted 
for 28 percent. 

Crossties increased slightly more than 18 per- 
cent; switch ties gained 11.75 percent. 

Of the 4,217,621 poles treated, 3,078,851 were 
pressure treated and 1,138,770 were butt treated. 
Southern pine heads the list, with 3,011,996, the 
largest number ever treated in any one year. 
This is an increase of 43.3 percent over 1936, 
and represents 71.7 percent of the total poles 
treated. The 1,138,770 poles given butt treat- 
ment in 1937 represented an increase of almost 
17 percent. Western red cedar ranked first 
among butt-treated poles, and northern white 
cedar was second. Pressure treated Douglas 
fir poles increased almost 100 percent. 

The quantity of piles treated in 1937 showed 
a reduction of 7.4 percent from 1936. More 
than 70 percent of all piles treated were south- 
ern pine. 

Heavy timbers—such as columns, caps, string- 
ers, sills, sheet piling, joist and plank for 
bridges, trestles, docks and other structures, and 
lumber for various purposes—increased 10.5 
percent. These figures include sawed lumber 
used for wood blocks, cross arms, and other 
miscellaneous uses. Cross-arms increased 24.4 
percent. Wood blocks showed a very substan- 
tial gain of 37 percent. About 94 percent of 
these blocks were used for factory floors. 

Mine timbers gained 11 percent. A gain of 
10 percent is reported for mine ties. Fence posts 
increased 25 percent. 

The consumption of creosote increased 18.7 
Percent; zinc chloride and chromated zinc 
chloride, 17 percent over 1936. Creosote, zinc 
chloride and chromated zinc chloride were 
used for treatment of 97.5 percent of all tim- 
ber treated. The remaining 2.5 percent was 
ee with about ten miscellaneous preserva- 
ives, 

In 1937, 224 wood-preserving plants were in 
existence in the United States, 209 of which 
were in active operation and 15 idle. Nine 
Plants were built during the year—seven pres- 
sure treating plants and two non-pressure 
plants. Four treating plants were abandoned 
In 1937. Of the 224 plants in existence in 1937, 
172 were commercial, 23 were operated by rail- 
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roads, and 29 by public utilities, mining com- 
panies, or the Federal Government. 
A summary of the report follows: 


Wood Treated in 1936 and 1937 
1936 1937 
Crossties—No, ........ 37,952,129 44,803,239 


Bridge and miscellan- 
eous timber and lum- 


oo ange, ae, ee 386,112,348 426,845,220 
Switch ties—Bd. ft. ... 103,229,321 115,377,605 
EPOMWS——NO: os ccvececes 3,119,248 4,217,621 
Piles—Lin. ft. oe 600601 19,119,278 17,697,920 





Recent Floods Proved Economy 
of Timber Bridge 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 9.—Following a 
year of severe storms and extreme flood condi- 
tion county engineers of California face not 
only the existing problem of replacing worn 
out and out-moded county bridges, but that 


45 


of rebuilding many damaged newer structures 
and replacing temporary with permanent 
bridges. This situation exists also in other 
States. 

Many a theory went downstream with flood 
waters which played no favorites in selecting 
the type of bridge to destroy or damage. Con- 


- crete, steel and timber all suffered in the 1937-38 


flood season, but in nearly every instance it has 
been found that the loss to timber bridges was 
less, and their percentage of salvage higher, 
when rehabilitation work began. Engineering 
eyes look today with new favor upon the econ- 
omy of a timber bridge. 

Following the recent floods, many timber 
bridges were recovered, and either moved back 
to their original abutments or dismantled and 
their structural materials used again in replace- 
ment bridges. The timber bridge may be 
widened or strengthened more cheaply than 
any other structure. 
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The high quality, large capacity dry- 
ing which is being obtained by more 
than 1,500 Moore Cross-Circulation 
users, is your assurance that this sys- 
tem will bring economical drying to 
your plant. 

Special Moorekiln fans driven on a 
SINGLE shaft by a SINGLE motor 
assure maximum circulation—at a min- 
imum cost for fuel and power. 





*There is only one true CROSS-CIRCU- 
LATION System .. . Moore’s. The 
System proved and time-tested in over 
1,500 modern installations. 


MOORE 


CROSS-CIRCULATION 





ECONOMY In Drvine Lumser 
EFFICIENT KILN 


Installation of modern Moore Cross-Circulation kilns gives both large capacity and quality 
drying at Virginia Hardwood Lumber Co., Bastian, Va. 


LARGE CAPACITY OF MOORE CROSS - CIRCULATION 
KILNS MEANS INCREASED KILN EFFICIENCY 
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The rapid circulation flows swiftly 
across all surfaces of every board— 
and reversing at regular intervals in- 
sures uniform drying in top, bottom, 
sides and center of loads. 


Write today for complete illustrative 
information. There is no obligation. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B.C. 





Dey KILNS 


INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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Capital Cheered as Wheels Begin 
to Turn Again 


[By American LumMBErMAN Staff Correspondent] 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 13—Things con- 
tinue to look alive down this way, with the 
Public Works Administration handing out more 
millions from day to day in approved allot- 
ments for Federal and non-Federal projects in 
all parts of the country, and other agencies 
getting into the game as the wheels begin to 
turn. 

Even the severest critics of pump-priming ex- 
periments concede that the pouring out of 
around a billion dollars for what are generally 
termed “heavy” projects will do a lot toward 
helping industry to pick up and get going 
again. Of course, they reserve judgment as to 
what will happen when the funds are again 
exhausted, but that is something else again, 
and it may be well to hope that by that time 
the wheels will have hit a stride that will 
enable industry and business to carry on. 

Bright spots are appearing on the horizon. 
For example, the “Weekly Business Survey of 
36 Key Cities,” put out by the Department of 
Commerce, has been pretty gloomy over a long 
period of months. Correspondents supplying 
the data on which it is based have simply re- 
flected conditions as they found them—and until 
recently the said conditions were far from en- 
couraging. The latest issue, however, opens 
with highly optimistic reports. 


FHA Shows Big Gain in Commitments 


Administrator Stewart McDonald of FHA 
reported that home financing activities during 
June established a new high in the records of 
that agency, with small-home mortgages selected 
for appraisal aggregating $96,265,502, an in- 
crease of 75 percent over the $55,184,630 for 
June, 1937. Mortgages accepted for insurance 
(commitments) totaled $73,363,400, an increase 
of 60 percent over June of last year. Ap- 
proximately 70 percent of the mortgages ac- 
cepted cover new homes. 

n addition, property improvement loans num- 
bering 34,468, with a value of $17,370,785, were 
insured during June, bringing the total of such 
loans up to $51,293,558 since the amended Na- 
tional Housing Act went into effect last Feb- 
ruary. 

The FHA’s Rental Housing Division re- 
ported 51 projects valued at approximately 
$5,000,000 in operation or under construction 
as of June 3Q. Commitments to insure mort- 
gages on an additional 66 projects had been 
issued, making a total of 117 projects valued 
at $92,000,000 on which mortgages had been 
accepted for insurance up to the end of June. 

For the six months ending June 30, small- 
home mortgages selected for appraisal totaled 
$454,218,000, an increase of 36 percent over the 
$334,177,835 selected for the same period of 
1937. For the past four months, the period 
during which the amended law has been in 
operation, mortgages selected for appraisal have 
aggregated $382,000,000, an increase of 53 per- 
cent over the $249,000,000 for the corresponding 
months last year. Mortgages accepted for in- 
surance in the four-month period ending June 30 
totaled $238,308,000, an incréase of 29 percent 
over the $184,500,000 accepted in the same 
months of 1937. 


Committee Starts Study of Monopolies 


The big legislative-executive committee set up 
to study monopolistic practices is rapidly whip- 
ping a program into shape. Senator O’Mahoney 
(D-Wyo), its chairman, has given assurances 
that the committee will engage in no witch 
hunting, but will endeavor to ascertain the facts 
and make recommendations based upon them. 
There have been reports that the committee 
will, among others, investigate alleged monopo- 


listic practices in the building material field, 
and rather direct hints that cement will be 
given an early once-over. The committee has 
before it a telegram from Senator Pope 
(D-Ida) requesting an inquiry into the trade 
practices of the Oregon Portland Cement Co., 
of Portland. The Senator charges that this 
company refuses to sell cement to two Idaho 
distributors on the ground they are engaged 





Citrus Shipping Box Breaks Into 
Consumer-Size Packages 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 9—Hailed as 
the first improvement in citrus shipping boxes 
in more than 35 years, Pax-Pak, a novel new 
wood shipping container that breaks down into 
“ready-made” retail packages of a size suitable 
for sale to consumers, is now going into the 
New York and eastern markets from California. 

The innovation was developed by Hale Pax- 
ton and his associates at the Santa Ana plant 
of Food Machinery Corp. It is a combination 
wholesale-retail box, and handles in every way 
just like the old style crates, until it reaches 


fi 
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The new wholesale-retail orange crate showing the 

complete unit broken apart into its various sections, 

one of the eighths being removed. In foreground 

two clamps used to hold complete unit together, 

also simple tool for removing clamp to break box 
into its sections, are shown 


the retail market. Then, by lifting out a metal 
clasp on each end and ‘two ordinary staples, 
by means of a simple little tool furnished free 
to dealers handling Pax-Pak’d fruit, the box 
breaks into very attractive retail packages, 
each looking like a miniature crate of oranges. 
The small retail packages are quite easy to 
open, as a woman can pull off the lid with her 
ands. 


in a wholesale business and its retail-dealer cus- 
tomers must be protected. Senator Pope in- 
formed the committee one of the two concerns 
is unable to carry out three contracts under 
FHA because it can not obtain cement. In this 
connection it is being suggested that in looking 
into the building material field the committee 
might well take a serious peep at alleged mo- 
nopolistic practices in trade unions, etc. Any- 
how, it would seem that the committee will 
have plenty to do and that its members need 
not suffer from ennui during the hot weather. 


PWA IS CREATING BIG DEMAND FOR 
MATERIALS 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 13.—Forecasting 
an expenditure of $65,000,000 for lumber and 
millwork on non-Federal projects alone, plus 
an expenditure of $10,600,000 on Federal pro- 
jects, the PWA has just announced that maxi- 
mum exercise of the Public Works Act of 1938 
will mean 72,700,000 man-hours of work in for- 
ests, sawmills, planing mills and prefabricating 
plants. These figures are based on a study of 
1,000 former PWA projects made by the Bu- 
reau of Labor statistics, and embrace more than 
one million payrolls. 

This tremendous construction program can 
create extensive business for American industry, 
the non-Federal projects alone calling for 
$893,000,000 worth of materials, while contract 
awards would total $1,667,000,000. In addition, 
the Federal projects can provide $108,200,000 
worth of material orders and contract awards 
of $200,000,000, the two together resulting in 
awards totaling $1,867,000,000 and establishing 
material orders equivalent to $1,001,200,000. It 
is estimated that on these non-Federal projects 
alone there will be released nearly $457,000,000 
in wages at the building sites, granting approxi- 
mately 4,869,000 man-months of employment at 
the project sites. 


LUMBER BOOKINGS RISE TO ‘37 LEVEL; 
MILL STOCKS LOW 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 

Wasuincton, D. C., July 13.—For the first 
time in 1938, new business for softwood lumber 
placed with United States sawmills during the 
last week of June equalled the new business of 
the corresponding period in 1937. During the 
same week, new business in hardwoods was a 
fourth greater in volume than a month ago, and 
in excess of current production by more than 
one-half. New business for all lumber was 
greater by eight percent than in any previous 
week of 1938. 

The ratio of current production to new busi- 
ness for the combined softwood and hardwood 
lumber industry, and the volume of new busi- 
ness, were the most favorable in over ten 
months. Lumber inventories at mid-year were 
less than ten percent greater than a year ago, 
and in some important regions the lowest in 
two years. 

The lumber industry enters the last half of 
the year with inventories which are generally 
not excessive, and with an activity of demand 
out of the ordinary for this season of the year. 

The drastic deflation of prices at the saw- 
mills during the past nine months, which had 
closed hundreds of mills in the West and South 
seems to have reached an end, the average de- 
cline during the past year in hardwoods having 
been 26 percent, and in softwoods, 23 percent. 
The average reduction in wholesale lumber 
prices at points of sawmill production during 
this period has been greater than the corre- 
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sponding reductions in any other of the major 
building materials. 

The current improvement in the demand for 
lumber today, said Dr. Wilson Compton, sec- 
retary-manager of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, is traceable partly to an- 
ticipated higher production costs in the South. 
Principally it is due to the increasing volume 
of consumption in the building of small homes. 
This has been aided by the fact that within the 
range of low-priced small homes a better house, 
with better equipment, can be secured now at a 
cost lower than in 1926, and at a cost lower 
than at any time during the past three years. 


SMALL HOMES LABORATORY DRAWS 
INCREASING CROWDS 


WasuincTon, D. C., July 13.—With three 
completely furnished models on display—Nos. 
1, 2 and 5—the “Laboratory Community” of the 
National Small Homes Demonstration, Fair- 
way Hills, Md., will open on the week-end of 
July 30 for inspection by the building fraternity 
and the general public. 

Furniture for the three model small homes 
is being arranged for through prominent furni- 
ture manufacturers and a leading Washington 
department store. All interior decoration and 
the detail selection of the furniture are in the 
hands of Miss Henrietta Murdock, interior 
decoration editor of the Curtis Publishing Co. 

To date 8,920 sets of working drawings for 
these low-cost model homes have been distribu- 
ted, and more than 400 realtors and lumber 
dealers have signed for the construction of sim- 
ilar models in their communities. 

The “Laboratory Community” has attracted 
large numbers of persons and the crowds con- 
tinue to grow. Two attendants are required to 
be on hand each week-end to answer questions 
as thousands of persons show up to inspect this 
attractive group of small homes in its wooded, 
hillside setting. 

A page of the Ladies Home Journal for July 
is devoted to the presentation of the eight 
Fairway Hills model homes, and inquiries for 
plans of these houses are coming to the Journal 
at the rate of seventy a day. 

The Architectural Forum for July devotes 
four pages to thorough coverage of the activi- 
ties of the National Small Homes Demonstra- 
tion. 


LARGER DOMESTIC, FOREIGN LUMBER 
MARKETS ESSENTIAL TO FORESTRY 


WasuinoctTon, D. C., July 11—Speaking be- 
fore the Institute of Public Affairs at Char- 
lottesville, Va., on “The Problem of Surpluses 
and the American Trade Agreements Program,” 
Assistant Secretary of State Francis B. Sayre 
declared last night that, “Clearly the only solu- 
tion for our problem of surpluses that is really 
sound and permanent must embrace the build- 
ing up of increased markets at home and 
abroad.” 

Talking about surplus farm crops, Mr. Sayre 
pointed out the part played by reciprocal trade 
agreements in gaining foreign markets for such 
over-produced products. The National Lumber 
Manufacturers Association calls attention to the 
fact that for many years the Department of 
Agriculture has defined timber as a “crop,” and 
that it must be so regarded if forestry is to 
make any permanent progress in this country. 

The Forest Survey of the U. S. Forest 
Service is finding more and more timber on 
our forest lands. More in the heavy mature 
stands especially in the West, more in the 
“second-growth” and mature stands in the 
South. The Far Western States particularly 
have a serious problem in their heavy crop of 
ripe, mature timber. For efficient land utiliza- 
tion, the ripe crop that has stopped growing 
should, like the farmer’s field, be cut to make 
room for new growth. So “clearly the solu- 
tion” for the surplus wood crop is “the building 
up of increased markets at home and abroad.” 

The lumber industry believes that for restora- 
tion of its greatly reduced export market Mr. 
Sayre points the way: “Surely the soundest 
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and most effective way to find increased markets 
at home and abroad is to remove or reduce 
the excessive and economically unjustifiable 
trade barriers which since 1929 have been dis- 
astrously blocking the trade highways of the 
world.” 

In foreign trade, American lumber is not 
asking for one-sided reciprocity. The three- 
year record of willingness of the greater part 
of the industry to have no tariff protection on 
qualities of lumber scarce in the United States 
resulted in the elimination July 1 of the excise 
tax on imported northern white pine, Norway 
pine and western white spruce. In the present 
negotiations with the United Kingdom and 
Canada, it is asking that the United States 
concessions made in 1935 to Canadian lumber 
be balanced by tariff parity with Empire lumber 
in Empire markets. It is for the crops of 
various woods in great present and potential 
surplus that the industry should be assisted to 
gain “increased markets at home” through con- 
tinued tariff protection, and “increased markets 
abroad” through the Trade Agreement Pro- 
gram. 


FOREST INDUSTRIES BORROW $26 
MILLION FROM RFC IN FIRST QUARTER 


Wasuincron, D. C., July 13.—The report of 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. for the first 
quarter of this year shows loans authorized to 


the lumber and other forest products indus- - 


tries aggregating $26,679,620.48, of which total 
$15,173,332.24 was disbursed. The amount 
credited to lumber authorized in loans was 
$12,034,250, while disbursements totaled 
$7,778,755.89. 


FHA WILL AID TO FARM OWNERSHIP 
—ENCOURAGE BUILDING 


WasuinctTon, D. C., July 12.—Speaking on 
the National Farm and Home Hour of the 
National Broadcasting Co., Stewart McDonald, 
Federal Housing Administrator, today ex- 
pressed the belief that the new FHA farm mort- 
gage insurance program is an encouragement 
to farm ownership and better farm living con- 
ditions, and not just a new method of increas- 
ing the already large indebtedness of farm 
families. Mr. McDonald told his farm listeners 
that the amendments to the National Housing 
Act which permit the insurance of farm mort- 
gages, should result in the general reduction of 
the mortgage indebtedness of thousands of 
farm families. 

Emphasizing that the FHA’s program is sup- 
plementary to the work of other farm agencies, 
Mr. McDonald angen out that many farmers 
may consider other types of loans more suited 
to their needs. For example, owners of self- 
sustaining farm units may find it more to their 
advantage to make use of other facilities offered 
them by Government agencies or private lend- 
ing institutions. He added that FHA-insured 
loans possibly will be of the greatest service to 
“people who have some agricultural income, but 
do not necessarily depend upon it for their en- 
tire living.” 

It is for owners of so called part-time farms 
that the need for supplementary financing fa- 
cilities is greatest, he indicated. This belief is 
based on the number of inquiries received from 
owners or prospective owners of such proper- 
ties. Real estate of this kind includes farms 
near industrial areas or with accessory sources 


of income, or which are of such a character: 


that there are opportunities for employment and 
income from sources other than the farm. 

“What we hope to do in insuring mortgages 
secured by farm properties,” Mr. McDonald 
said, “is to provide a supplementary, new form 
of encouragement for private financial institu- 
tions to lend money to farmers on a liberal and 
sound basis—and to make farm ownership ulti- 
mately free of mortgage debt, and good farm 
living available on a wider scale than ever 
before. 

“The National Housing Act encourages the 
repayment of home and farm mortgage debts 
by requiring that mortgage loans be reduced 
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Let SALLIS 


supply your needs in 


Sacus SrRVICE is backed by a 
plentiful supply of famous Central 
Mississippi Shortleaf, and by modern 
mills and progressive organizations 
that understand your requirements. 
Mixed Car buyers will do well to get 
acquainted with our high-quality 
stocks of Yard and Shed Items, 


“Eased -Edge” Dimension, Flooring, 


Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, 
Casing, Base. All Shed Stock is Kiln- 
dried. Air-dried items are Lignasan- 
treated. Let us quote. Write today. 


Annual Capacity—35,000,000 feet. 
1. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 


SALLIS Lu Sie iano se 


dedies” 


NDUSTRIA 


LUMBER LUMBER CO., Inc. LUMBER CO., Inc. 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 










YELLOW PINe 


Timbers, chemically treated to 


oe eS 





Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 








WHITE PINE 7222... 
California White 
Also and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboar 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


Wet Cost Products 





PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards — Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 
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every month, or once or twice a year in the 
case of certain farm loans where farmers’ in- 
comes fall at particular seasons.” 

He stressed the point that the law requires 
that at least 15 percent of the insured loan be 
used for labor and materials in the construction 
or repair of buildings. While this requirement 
makes certain that the loan is to be devoted to 
the improvement of living and working condi- 
tions, it does not exclude the use of the re- 
mainder of the loan for the purchase of land. 
Farm tenants and others may use part of the 
proceeds of such loans for the purchase of 
property, so long as 15 percent of the total is 
expended for construction or repair work. 


ISSUES RULES FOR O&C LANDS 


Wasurncton, D. C., July 11.—Secretary of 
the Interior Ickes today announced approval. of 
permanent rules and regulations governing 
timber-cutting on the 2,500,000-acre tract of 
revested Oregon and California Railroad and 
Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands. The regu- 
lations become effective in 60 days, and are 
designed to provide for conservation of land, 
water, forest and forage ona permanent basis. 
Said Mr. Ickes: “Prompt reforestation follow- 
ing cutting of timber, so that the land may be 
kept continuously productive, and to the end 
that the sustained yield of timber products may 
be maintained at a high level, will be among 
the principal objectives of management in the 
O. & C. area. Destructive methods which may 
tend to prevent an early restocking of the area 
under development will not be permitted. It 
will be the policy of the Department of the 
Interior to restrict the cutting of timber on 
the O. & C. lands to 500,000,000 board feet per 
annum, pending an intensive examination of the 
property, determination of the productive ca- 
pacity of the land, and the formulation of a 
detailed forest working plan. Consideration will 
be given to the requirements of established op- 
erators to avoid unnecessary interference with 
their normal plans of development.” 





Experiment with Airplane Spray- 
ing of Forest Fires 


San Francisco, Cauir., July 9.—Various 
technical aspects of experiments to control for- 
est fires through the use of airplanes were pub- 
licly announced for the first time recently by 
Regional Forester S. B. Show, of the U. S. 
Forest Service offices here. “Preliminary ex- 
periments indicate that it is entirely practicable 
to fly over small fires even at high elevations in 
rough country and with the aid of various sight- 
ing and releasing devices, which have been per- 
fected by the men engaged in the experimental 
work, drop water and other fire retardents on 
the fire with a high degree of accuracy.” 

As a companion project, basic chemical re- 
search is being conducted by the Forest Serv- 
ice in eastern United States to determine the 
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most effective combination of chemicals to retard 
fire spread. According to Mr. Show, the chem- 
ical phase of fire fighting is still very much in 
the laboratory stage. The problem of flying 
close to small fires in mountainous country pre- 
sents many difficulties due to uncertain wind 
currents and rough air. 





Company's Products Utilized in 
New Up-to-Date Office 


Littte Rock, Ark., July 11.—Just as the 
“shoemaker’s children always go_ barefoot,” 
so it is that lumber companies often have offices 
which fail to reflect the beauty and dignity 
of the materials they manufacture. But not so 
with the E. L. Bruce Co. plant, here, proud 
possessor of a modern, new office which ad- 
mirably portrays the adaptability of wood to 
business interiors. One of the private offices 








This office displays a floor of CQW oak Bruce 
finished blocks alternated with first black walnut. 
Paneling is ash, finished antique white 


in the building is pictured here. The variety 
of woods and grades used on the floors 
and walls of this office make it an excellent 
display to show to visitors. 

The new offices are practical, as well as 
modern. The most prized features are the floors, 
ceilings and walls of Bruce hardwoods in vari- 
ous woods and designs, and the new furniture 
manufactured in the company’s dimension plant, 
here. Air conditioning, venetian blinds and 
easy chairs for the visitors are the pet “lux- 
uries.” In addition to the private office, shown 
in the accompanying picture, there is another 
private office and a general office on the same 
floor. A meeting room, supply room and first 
aid room occupy a spacious basement. 
























OAK FLOORING CEDAR LINING HARDWOODS 
VV) se" WILVOR ®"¢ Flooring 


41 For Enduring Service and Satisfaction 


Williams & Voris Flooring of Appalachian Oak, vel- 
vety smooth, beautiful in color and texture, is of 
surpassing quality. Learn about our superfine floor- 
ings of Hard Maple, Beech and End-Matched Yellow 
Pine—and our Moccasin Brand Closet Lining of Aro- 
matic Red Cedar. Large stocks of Mixed Hardwoods. 
Straight or Mixed Cars. Let us quote or fill an order 
for you. 


WILLIAMS & VORIS LUMBER CO.,, cuattanooca, tenn 
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Two Golden Gate Exhibits Are 
Ultimate in Heavy Timber 
Design 


WasurncrTon, D. C., July 11.—Two outstand- 
ing lumber-built exhibit structures for San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion next year mark a notable advance in timber 
construction, due to the availability and use 
of timber connectors. 


Contract has just been let and work is pro- 
ceeding on one of the largest exhibit palaces, 
known as the North Square Court, which covers 
200,000 square feet and is distinguished by its 
three-hinged timber arches with spans up to 
136 feet. The arches are 55 feet high and are 
put together with flush type shear plates—a 
new type of TECO timber connector developed 
primarily for the construction of oil derricks. 
A feature of the larger joints in the arches is 
a reinforced concrete butt block enclosed be- 
tween steel plates and transferring the com- 
pressive loads from the end of one timber to 
the end of other timbers meeting at the joint. 
Tensile stresses are taken care of by steel 
gusset plates and %-inch bolts with flush type 
shear plate connectors. 


The second outstanding building, details of 
which are now known, is the Federal Exhibit 
Building, designed by Timothy L. Pflueger, San 
Francisco architect, to house the exhibit being 
prepared by the U. S. Government. It will con- 
sist of a colonnade of 48 columns, one for each 
State, and contains a series of exhibit rooms 
for various Governmental activities. The Col- 
onnade columns will be 104 feet high, placed 
in four rows of 12 columns each. 


Each column will consist of 3-inch hot plate 
process plywood webs, arranged in alternate 
sheets, 3-foot, 8%4inches high and 6 feet long 
so that each sheet is at right angles to the 
sheet below. At the inside corners of the 
“cross” there are four 6x6-inch Douglas fir 
posts, and at each of the four outside edges 
of the cross there are two 10x 12-inch all ver- 
tical members extending the full length of the 
plywood “cross.” 


The 10x 12-inch are fastened to the plywood 
with 2%-inch and 4-inch TECO split ring 
connectors with %-inch bolts. 


Each 10x 12-inch member is spliced twice in 
its length. These splices are made with steel 
plates, dapped in to the columns to give a 
smooth surface, and %-inch bolts with 4-inch 
TECO flush type shear plates in the timbers. 
Ease of erection and dependability of the joints 
were the primary causes for using the flush 
type shear plates. Every 4 feet in the height 
of each column a horizontal steel ring is bolted 
to the 10 x12-inch posts, acting as a diaphragm 
and providing lateral support for the posts. 


All timbers and the plywood for these col- 
umns are being fabricated at the sawmills in 
the Northwest by Arch-Rib Construction Co., 
of Portland, Ore. The hot plate process ply- 
wood has been developed in 3-inch thickness 
especially for this job by Harbor Plywood: Co., 
of Hoquiam, Wash. 


There will be about 550,000 feet of Douglas 
fir in the colonnade, and about 250,000 feet 
of Douglas fir in the structural portion of the 
exhibit buildings, in addition to some 525,000 
feet of construction lumber and the plywood. 
R. S. Chew, consulting engineer, San Francisco, 
designed the structural features of both the 
colonnade and the exhibit buildings. Geo. A. 
Fuller Co. has the general contract for erection 
of both structures. Negotiations resulting .in 
the pre-fabrication and sale of all of the struc- 
tural lumber were completed by A. C. Horner 
of Western Timber Structures. : 





RarLroaps contribute more than seven million 
dollars annually to the Federal Government in 
the way of reduced rates on Government traf- 
fic, because of land grants made seventy years 
ago. 
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Weatherstrip Sales Plan to 
Benefit Dealer 


Sr. Louris, Mo., July 11—An important 
trend in weatherstrip merchandising is_re- 
vealed in the sales plan of the Monarch Metal 
Weatherstrip Corp., here, manufacturer of the 
patented and nationally advertised MetaLane 
weatherstrip. The company has completed ar- 
rangements with a number of sash and door 
and millwork manufacturers and jobbers to 
pre-fit their standard 
window openings with 
MetaLane weatherstrip 
at the factory. The 
company also announces 
a change in its retail 





A. M. LANE, 
St. Louis, Mo.; 


Announces New 
Weatherstrip Sales 
Plan 





sales policy, under which 
the lumber and building 
material dealer becomes 
the major retail outlet 
for pre-fitted openings, 
and for MetaLane sold 
independently of sash, 
frames and doors. 
Alfred M. Lane, 
president of the Mon- 
discussing the changes 





company, in 
effected, said: 
Our plan offers a real opportunity for the 


arch 


retail lumber dealer. The man who builds a 
house today wants his windows and doors 
weatherstripped. We propose to furnish the 
weatherstrips as a basic part of the window 
openings and to put the dealer in a position 
to make a profit on weatherstrip sales along 
with his millwork. The home builder who 
has window openings equipped with Meta- 
Lane becomes an immediate prospect for the 
purchase of the product for doors, as it has 
a distinctive, silver-like finish.” 

An advertising and promotion campaign will 
be launched to help the dealer sell pre-fit and 
ordinary weatherstrip requirements. In addi- 
tion to advertising in consumer magazines, mats 
will be furnished dealers for local advertising, 
and also point-of-sales displays for dealer use. 
Sales aids will include a display rack, and a 
demonstration model in which the efficiency 
and simplicity of installation of the weather- 
strip are shown. MetaLane comes in cartons, 
containing nails, accessories and complete in- 
structions for installing. 





Recent Rulings on Social 


Security Taxes 


By J. S. SEIDMAN, 
Certified Public Accountant 


Here’s a ruling which takes the “tax”: out 
of “taxis,” but the principle involved is of 
general interest. Drivers of taxicabs who pur- 
chase their cars from a taxi association under 
a conditional sales agreement, are not em- 
Ployees of the association. The principle in- 
volved is that, since the driver pays all oper- 
ating expenses and his activities are not con- 
trolled by the association, the employer-em- 
Ployee relationship is absent and no social 
security taxes result. 

A recent amendment to the old age tax regu- 
lations permits employers to report wages paid 
after the end of the month in which the wages 
were earned, provided payment is actually 
made before the return for that month is filed. 
Heretofore, only those amounts which were 
both earned and paid during the month were 
reportable. By using this new option, over- 
lapping payrolls can be split up at the year 
end, so as to tie in with form 940, which will 
thus report wages earned in the calendar year 
regardless of when paid. 


Amermcanfiumbherman 
Growth of Pulp Industry in South 


New Orteans, La., July 13.—The Southern 
Forest Experiment Station has released its 17th 
annual report, covering activities during the 
calendar year of 1937. In the introduction to 
this report is stressed the role that the Station 
may play in the future of the South in con- 
nection with the expanding pulp and paper in- 
dustry. On Jan. 1, 1938, in the ten States cov- 
ered, there were in operation or under con- 
struction 38 pulp mills, with a total reported 
capacity of about 10,000 tons of pulp per day 
and a total investment of approximately $200,- 
000,000. Since these plants will employ about 
23,000 men in the mills, as well as 16,000 men 
in the woods, and will have an annual payroll 
of at least $25,000,000, it is obvious that this 
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industry will mean much to the South, not only 
in increased income, but also in increased tax- 
able wealth. 

These mills will require annually about 
5,000,000 standard cords of rough wood. If 
this new southern industry is to continue to 
operate indefinitely without decreasing the for- 
est capital, the material used must be replaced 
by new growth as fast as it is cut, says the 
report, and that is where the Experiment Sta- 
tion proves its value. Recommendations for 
utilization on a sustained-yield basis and out- 
lines of the studies in silviculture, fire control, 
regeneration of cut-over land, naval stores pro- 
duction, insect control and all the other varied 
activities carried on there are found in this 
very interesting annual report. Copies may be 
had from the Director, E. L. Demmon, South- 
ern Forest Experiment Station, New Orleans. 





STORM WARNING 


A skipper, proud of his craft, as she 


plows through calm waters, learns to 


know her and to trust her to weather 


the fiercest of storms. 


Kirby's customers, enjoying that 


friendly contact through days of calm 


buying, learn to trust their source of 


supply through the storm of hectic 
buffeting that disturbs most buyers 


when markets reach an active stage. 


May we suggest that you buy with 


confidence, from Kirby. 


“A Wood for Every Purpose” 


KIRBY LUMBER CORPORATION 


SOUTHERN PINE 
KIRBY BUILDING 





SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 


Wasuincton, D. C., July 12—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers Association’s report for two weeks ended July 2, for 26 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937 are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of ‘identical mills 


for the corresponding period of 1937: 


Av. No Production Percent cipente Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 
ac deans ated ie ie oi gia bee 118 48,025,000 78 57,323,000 104 66,981,000 126 
EE a bina 6 ck ows nd andes Chad «Oat ae eeae 143 139,316,000 60 167, 955, 000 63 186,805,000 90 
EERE OEE Ee Me Le 112 126,693,000 73 109,297,000 %6 118,435,000 85 
EEO 13 13,557,000 69 13 693,000 66 11,390,000 84 
I I nn a. oan cing aw trameleee nie eel 10 5,655,000 76 ,529,000 75 4,173,000 73 
i iad. a wtibig cna See wLesee twee ees 10 9,299,000 92 4,444,000 77 3,043,000 69 
a a coi i a 17 4,679,000 81 3,790,000 98 3,473,000 78 
EE 4 at ends ekanecanasewesens 423 347,224,000 68 360,931,000 7 394,300,000 2 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ......ccccccccccccccccs +74 7,693,000 * 9,098,000 bd 11,199,000 bd 
i OO ree 17 1,897,000 49 2,838,000 63 2,184,000 45 
et ED 6. i. va¢-ee 060 ee eeeeainees cove 91 9,590,000 11,936,000 13,383,000 ‘i 
I aC ake aby bb hdneee te eenv ewe’ 497 356,814,000 372,867,000 407,683,000 
TWENTY-SIX WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
anes owe beh owe ewe eee ere se new ee 132 770,724,000 81 779,401,000 85 782,199,000 91 
PE Celt hd wee ee bneeuse kee eeeceelees 143 1,882,050,000 68 2,029,080,000 69 2,012,494,000 75 
ail in ha oo bin wr Reeds wa bt 123 1,192,861,000 69 1,438,338,000 73 1,461,808,000 78 
ow ee eee eee 13 153,243,000 64 175,799,000 71 171,520,000 71 
EC. cc ccbapetesiccecnssecevens 8 57,005,00 75 54,720,000 7 44,808,000 67 
I ft aioe ia ily Se BW ef ok Oe 0 Gb ese“s 10 40,432,000 70 43,628,000 56 42,741,000 60 
SP SEE “C.ceridceceeiewevaaeensuws 18 39,249,000 51 30,940,000 56 35,194,000 68 
TOE TBCUIOOES oc ccc cccccccvcscvcceccess 447 4,135,564,000 70 4,551,906,000 73 4,550,764,000 78 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ................ee0005 +83 123,994,000 * 129,292,000 s 132.446.000 P 
PE DEED 005000 60tersscddeveces 18 81,801,000 95 34,066,000 45 30,026,000 4 
i SD 4.6.5 dad «ew alae «atwala eaanaate 101 205,795,000 . 163,358,000 ¥ 162,472,000 a 
po Re ae eee 530 4,341,359,000 4,715,264,000 ei 4,713,236,000 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to American LumBerMan] 


SEATTLE, WasH., July 13—The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the 
two weeks ended July 9, reported: 

Production 109,796,000 


Shipments 162,772,000 48.25% over production 
Orders 193,502,000 76.24% over production 


A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported as 
follows: 

Avuase weekly cut for twenty-seven weeks: 


Dt Gelwe wn uaeaeviek's ssao Cees eds 5,694,000 

RE ere meee ny ape ere 71,346,000 
Average cut for two weeks ended 

ME W ececwavateetaraeedacwnaas 53,937,000 


A group of 151 mills, whose production for 
the two weeks ended July 9 was 109,796,000 feet, 
reported distribution as follows: 





Unfilled 

Shipments Orders Orders 
Rail ...... 65,253,000 80,334,000 93,826,000 

Domestic 

cargo.... 65,742,000 87,673,000 148,404,000 
Export ... 14,033,000 7,751,000 31,088,000 
Local ..... 17,744,000 pe eee 
162,772,000 193,502,000 273,318,000 


A group of 143 identical mills, whose reports 
of production, shipments and orders are com- 


plete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported as fol- 
lows: 


Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 27 wks. ended 
July 9, July 9, July 10, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 53,937,000 71,346,000 105,694,000 
Shipments 79,753,000 77,973,000 102,992,000 
Orders 95,142,000 77,777,000 112,023,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, OrE., July 9.—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended July 2: 


Report of an average of 112 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


July 2, 1938 July 3, 1937 
Production ...... 126,693,000 173,500,000 
Shipments ....... 109,297,000 143,491,000 
Orders received... 118,435,000 138,638,000 


“Report of an —. of 101 mills: 


July 2, 1938 iuay 3, 1937 
Unfilled orders... 123,910,000 205,656.000 
Gross stocks..... 1,378,123,000 1,205, 091, 000 


Report of 101 identical mills: 


-——_Total for Year———_,, 
1938 1937 


Production ...... 1,007,586,000 1,466,807,000 
Shipments ....... 1,242,591,000 1,673.050,000 
GO ccccvcciose 1,261,333,000 1,587,456,000 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


Wasurneron, D. C., July 12.—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on July 2: 





No. of Unfilled Gries. Gross Stocks 

Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 938 9 
eee eee 95 48,566,000 51,253,000 377,678,000 321,473,000 
EE SN cd cede de sed de nesde &s 143 245,084,000 530,292,000 898,030,000 956,213,000 
PP PE atcdeds débcds éCbeeee 101 123,910,000 205,656,000 1,378,123,000 1,205,091,000 
California Redwood.............. 13 536,000 57.3 45,000 "285, 727,000 269,371,0 
Southern Cypress ............... 10 5,144,000 7,232,000 193,862,000 167,942,000 
PE TE os ncn cancacceeecese 10 Het ty 000 7,113,0 160,026,000 122,358,000 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 12 9,677,000 8,189,000 117,577,000 104,613,000 

Total Softwoods............. 384 459,875,000 867,080,000 3,411,023,000 3,147,061,000 
Hardwoods— 
Northern Hardwoods®* ........... 16 9,111,000 13,793,000 143,403,000 95,327,000 
Flooring— 
er eee 75 42,478,000 31,102,000 84,676,000 824,000 
Maple, Beach & Birch Fig....... 13 6,814,000 10,620,000 14,726,000 3,719,000 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., July 13.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended July 9: 

Average weekly number of mills, 109 


Units,{} 90 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 55,419,000 
DORE BEGG GCIG ok oe ecikcn ccceseees 44,828,000 
NED vnc pod cccsrnecuss Vebaceece 59,781,000 
Orders received ....ccccccccescvvee 77,209,000 


Number of mills, 135; Units,j 101 


On July 9, 1938 


75,507,000 


Unfilled orders 
457,768,000 


CIMONE RIOR 6 cc cecisestecesccen 
*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 


TUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
production. 





Busy Pre-Fabricating Camps for 
CCC 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., July 9.—A large order 
for buildings for the Federal Government for 
CCC use is keeping several of the mills of this 
district busy. Buildings to cost $350,000 are 
being made by the Western Pine Manufac- 
turing Co. and the Crowley Millwork Co. The 
Louis Strauss Lumber Co., of Colville, Wash., 
has the contract to furnish seven complete camps 
of 21 buildings each, eight schoolhouses and 30 
additional buildings; this order is being manu- 
factured by the Crowley mill. 

All the buildings included in the $350,000 
order are being fabricated in sections in the 
mills here, and will be shipped to 37 different 
camps located in California, Nevada, Montana, 
Wyoming, Oregon and Idaho. 

“We will require 75 cars of Inland Empire 
lumber, 500,000 feet of insulation board, and 
50,000 gallons of wood preserving stain to fill 
the contract,” said R. H. Crowley, secretary 
of the Crowley Millwork Co. 


The Western Pine contract calls for 234 
buildings, and it is reported that a crew 0 
250 men will be used for 60 days to complete 
the work. 
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Company Announces Promotion 
of Detroit District Manager 


LANCASTER, Pa,, July 11.—Effective July 18, 
M. P. LaChapelle, district manager of the De- 
troit office of the building materials division of 
the Armstrong Cork Co., will become manager 
of the company’s Temlok department, accord- 
ing to an announcement by H. W. Prentis, Jr., 
president. Mr. LaChapelle has been associated 
with the Armstrong company since 1927. He 
will be succeeded in Detroit by E. D. Ainslie, 
Jr., who has been with the company for fifteen 
years. 


Many Small Buildings Made 
from Newspaper Cores 


Vancouver, B. C., July 9. — Newspaper 
cores are destined to find a commercial and a 
profitable market, in the opinion of Ted Dealey, 
vice president of the News & Journal, Dallas, 
Tex. Mr. Dealey recently ‘reported to the 
Powell River Co., newsprint manufacturer, 
Powell River, B. C., an interesting development 
in this regard. 

Some time ago he built a large playhouse for 
his daughter with newspaper cores. Finding 
they could be used for house construction, he 
announced in his paper that these cores would 
be given free to anyone who would use them 
in building. Over two hundred applications 
were received, and a large number of play- 
houses, summer-houses, garden sleeping cabins 


Using Wood Refuse 


Vancouver, B. C., July 9.—At the last Pacific 
Logging Congress, which ‘was held at Sea- 
side, Ore., the possibilities of using, in motor 
trucks and internal combustion engines gen- 
erally, gas made from wood refuse, were pre- 
sented by J. H. Jenkins, of the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratories of Canada, this city. These 
possibilities have long been discussed in the 
lumber industry, and progress to date was 
briefly reviewed in the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of Jan. 4, 1936. Because of import restrictions 
in Germany and Italy resulting from lack of 








At left—Retort used to convert wood waste into charcoal. 
showing gas generator, in which charcoal is used to generate gas, in place 


foreign exchange, and the high price of gaso- 
line in those countries, wood gas has been 
more extensively used there recently. As early 
as 1929, experiments were made by the Stand- 
ard Lumber Co., of Oakdale, Calif., with an 
invention of Lieut-Col. Jean P. Imbert, of 
Paris, France, named “Gasogen,” and these 
were reported to have been successful. In an 
AMERICAN LuUMBERMAN article, construction 
of the first sawmill. powered by wood gas, 
by the Nootka Wood Products Co. on Mc- 
Bride’s Bay, B. C., was reported. A unique 
feature of the wood gas plant is provision for 
use of chemical byproducts. 

The accompanying photographs show Charco 
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and similar buildings have now been built 
around Dallas. Headquarters for a local Scout 
troop has also been built from cores. 

One of the most interesting developments is 
a 5-room country house built near Dallas by 
Parker V. Lucas. Here the cores were split 
lengthwise, except in the porch pillars and 
fence, making the house similar to a log cabin 
in appearance. 

This ambitious utilization of cores carries out 
Mr. Dealey’s idea that there is a real market 
for newspaper cores. He feels if core use for 
building was similarly promoted in other cities, 
a market for these commodities could soon be 
established. 





Protection Against Insects, Dis- 
eases Essential of Reforestation 


Manison, Wis., July 9.—Believing that in- 
sects and destructive plant diseases do more 
damage to forests over a period of years that 
fires do, E. L. Chambers, State entomologist of 
the Wisconsin department of agriculture and 
markets, is urging that any reforestration pro- 
gram should include a provision for funds for 
the protection of reforested timber tracts against 
outbreaks of insects and diseases. While this 
work of insect combating is not as spectacular 
as that of fire, the havoc caused is more perm- 
anent, he stresses. 





NEw EFFICIENCIES in use of domestic gas will 
be demonstrated at the Golden Gate Interna- 
tional Exposition in 1939. 


to Make Auto Gus 


gas producer plants now being manufactured 
by the Western Bridge Co. (Ltd.), of Van- 
couver, B. C. These are offered to provide 
up to 100 h.p. Besides their economy, advan- 
tages claimed by the manufacturer are that 
wood gas plants are free from oil dilution, 
from ignition knock, and from dust pull-over. 
It claims that charcoal costs at most 10 cents 
a gallon—less than half the cost of gasoline 
at Vancouver, which is in the neighborhood 
of 25 cents a gallon. A cord of fir, says the 
manufacturer, produces 1,200 to 1,400 pounds 


At right—Demounted automobile engine 


of charcoal, and 10 to 12 pounds of charcoal 
is the equivalent of a gallon of gasoline. As 
suitable woods for gas manufacture it lists 
alder, birch, tamarac, fir, and oak; Mr. Jen- 
kins reported that his experiments indicated 
that alder and Douglas fir were the most suit- 
able western woods. 

The retort shown in one photograph manu- 
factures the charcoal, and this is placed in 
the generator, shown in place‘on a demounted 
automobile engine in the other photograph, 
the generator supplying the engine with w 
gas. Mr. Jenkins told the Logging Congress 
that one charging of European engines with 
charcoal is good for eighty miles of travel. 
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Long Leaf 


for Long Service 


ARISTOCRAT OF 
STRUCTURAL WOODS 


«+e Long Leaf Yellow Pine insures 
long life for buildings in which it is 
used. The tough, enduring fibers 
defy wear, stress and exposure. For 
all structural uses, from foundation 
to roof boards, recommend and sell 
Wier’s Long Leaf Yellow Pine. A 
real trade-winner for you. Start now 
and profit by it. 

















RSE SOR MOLE INS A 


L. E- A F ; 


LUMBER CO. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


a 





Appalachian 


HARDWOODS 


Lumber of distinguished 
beauty and serviceabilty 


We specialize in Oak and Poplar. 


Soft-textured high-quality Appal- 
achian lumber, well-manufactured. 
Careful attention to inquiries and 
orders, Let us hear from you. 


WILDERNESS 
LUMBER CO. 


NALLEN, W. VA. 








Is WiergatTe.fe Kas 
Ask Your Wholesaler 


LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














CHANGE YOUR SAWS TO 
THE GENUINE SIMONDS 


B A t MORE face im 
ast tw € as lane} neve sé. a 


Saw ba 


MINER SAW MF'G. CO., Meridian, Miss. 


shank 


J. Hi. 
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16-inch XXXXX No. 1 at $4.27; No. 2, $3.72, to t 
T | N and No. 3, $3.22 per square, delivered at New Wir 
England points. The. permissible quota of Indu 
{ j e ( ! e e WwW British Columbia shingles to cross the boun- 
E st rn lr S — in the a —~ iene = v— — om 
seen announced, aterborne ots oO re 
; : , cedars from Boston storage are held at: It 
[F. J. Caulkins]} demation sents’ akiitbeae’ eimen Pe von No. 1 Perfections, in moron lots, kiln dried, that 
c s - : A r Or. + 
Boston, Mass., July 11—yYard men of New at the $7 discount, while the — ae Teer tee i be es es | 
England are eagerly placing round-lot orders sizes, in lengths over 20 feet, take $5.50@6 “Sts “N's Sy Bienes : 
wg a Coast .. eg ee for direct ship- discount. The differential for hemlock is $1. ean tan ae sae naeotas ae ce e pe motc 
ment from the mills, and at cost level that is EASTERN SPRUCE — There is a freer ag aoe ~ a sharper demand gone improved take 
50 cents to $1.50 higher than prevailed early movement of dimension and random to both oytlook for wood heels. Quotations, how- fron 
in June. Inventories at New England retail yards cot maneeen ~~ a pein Bhd ever, do not change, as a ae oor ie at — 
rards have bee 2 . res i - some o ne smaller rov ‘ é 5 the heel shops, carried over from last season, / 
= praca! — —_ — 7 a a holds the price level down. For delivery at cover cuiniane requirements. For 2-inch cross- cer, 
. — ) : * Boston rate points, the smaller dimension cut maple, most mills are quoting $83, but indic 
stocks of fir, hemlock and spruce at local dis-. ‘i2.5 9x3. and 4-inch, are quoted as low as a venented ak tow ac 08. The mart I 
tribution yards and terminals have melted away 2g and as high as $29, with most sales at <a nat aa on sales, and is expected to t 
to normal. Intercoastal receipts have been run- $28.50; with the 6-inch at $30.50; 8-inch, $33 move to higher price levels shortly. The Beel 
ning at the lowest point in many months, and and 10- and 12-inch at $36@39. There is jarger Adirondack mills have booked very Bloc 
offices here report that vessels now loading on little call for the 12-inch. Random sizesmay jjttle new business, and have not increased taker 
the West Coast will be completely filled with be had at $1@2 below dimension. bs me Ls their output, but they are hopeful of and and 
ordered parcels that will go direct to the yards. oe oe eae a eens paratee ait allvars tpn RR ag A a ee Se ueteus Gaal as Si 
The market position of eastern spruce is strong joards at $31@32; 6. and 7-inch at $33@34, ——- _ Ae ee eee ae as D 
a. il = hie pee apy wach =~. and the 8-inch $1 higher. Small —— $80@85 for inch, oy 
market their usual quota ol 9- an -inch deals of eastern hemlock boards are available in net ‘ " , 7 
a English — they er oo pad 7- and 8-inch widths at $26@27, deliv- ican uae tee me ay tig ng July 
selling pressure in New England and New . irection of freer ordering, though pro- ) 
York, for their supply of logs cut last winter | LATH AND SHINGLES—The call for sath Sania a wattnithe price pena: Ai The No. 4 takin 
is generally reported as 30 to 40 percent below is limited, and supply rong ol lage 4 grade of inch may be had at a range of at ( 
that of one year ago. The fir and hemlock pa nl oe Bag MBytes plants are mak- $23@28 f. 0. b. cars, while tne Setter Bite of hg 
and red cedar shingle mills have held.their in- jing jath enough to supply their regular cus- round —_ SS gy B od Sus ant 908 ~ 
ventories to a low point by a drastic curtail- tomers, and hold the price at $3.50 for the anon ta litte cal for these poorer lots. _ unti 
ment of production that for many weeks has 1%-inch and $4 for the wider size. There ; £ the M gathe 
run well below the volume of current orders, are —— o —s a en — Karl bP oe: Bond on siona 
while accumulating a backlog of unfilled orders pee weg sates ora seats 0 Le te chusetts — ’ rm “erm ey. Pegg re 
for fir and hemlock which—one week ago—  ¢xtras: $3.85 for clears and $3.25 for 2na June 27 the establis! se . 
totaled well above 250 million feet. A prom- Ciears. For the West Coast red cedars the Farwell Bemis Foundation ag . 
inent producer of eastern hardwoods sums up market position is not clear, though prices advancement of housing for the bene Th ot Th 
the situation in that field by stating that the are strong. Scores of cars from British Co- the public and the weg: Pegg ‘ c — to tl 
mills have produced 40 percent less lumber lumbia mills are ee oe —_— bed pose of the foundation, Th base gi gp perio 
thus far this year than in the same period one’ livery points in New England. me stanc- tions this fall, will be e search tor anc deale 
. . i al AS ard British Columbia brands are temporarily dissemination of knowledge pertaining to ade- 
year ago. Current sales have not perceptibly out of the market until higher prices are : } ince.” Tt of bu 
increased, but the immediate outlook is for a announced. There are assurances that they uate, economical and abundant rousing. che buy 
much freer demand and for real activity and wil) not go below $4.80 for the 18-inch No. 1 founder, the late A. F, Bemis, who died ny 1936, need 
a much stronger price level during the last Perfections, and $4.16 for No. 2, with the was internationally known for his contributions Advi 
quarter. Mill yard inventories are very low. eb 
P . . mi 
Industrial Revival Brings Home Demand IBLE WITH NEW TRIMMER a 
This reversal in the status of the market BRIGHT EN DS POSS ing | 
for lumber in New England is apparently based ne 
upon a number of new developments, such as all te 
the inflow of Federal funds, a definite increase sale ; 
in the call for building loans at the co-oper- from 
ative and savings banks, and a real indus- ing f 
trial expansion in textiles and at the shoe West 
factories. A bill was signed by the Governor sizes 
x : = shipn 
as recently as July 5 making available for pe 
Federal housing projects in Massachusetts a suppl 
total of $31,700,000. The municipal tax prob- with 
lem, as it applies to Federal slum clearance the 8 
projects, has been composed by an agreement the N 
that a tax to cover city services may be laid, box 
but must not exceed the average value for og 
the ‘past three years of the property upon and 7 
which the project is to be erected. Private ning 
construction of one- and two-family homes in prove 
the State is increasing steadily. The latest are f1 
complete figures are for May when permits inclu¢ 
were issued in the 39 cities and 16 largest towns weste 
for approximately $2,400,000 of new home con- ter in 
struction. Most cities that have thus far re- of bu 
ported for June show substantial increases over yard | 
the May totals. are n 
WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—There far in 
has been a very definite reversal of trade River 
trends both as to the volume of orders and vincia 
the return to round-lot buying. Accompany- are a 
ing this upward swing comes an advance of 10- a 
fully $1 in cost to the dealer. Water de- Is litt 
liveries at Boston in June totaled 4,606,237 which 
feet, and compare with the average in June to $3: 
in the previous nine years of 8,465,475 feet. to me 
Included in the cargo arrivals in June was still a 
one British Columbia shipment which tallied Seasor 
2,453,735 feet. Few unsold lots are now be- : : . low a 
ing loaded for Atlantic Coast ports, and sur- Shown above is one of three types of dry lumber trimmers manufactured by the Cunningham Machinery high ; 
oe Serene 6 Deh eee ag Corp., Shreveport, La. This development allows the manufacturer to dress lumber "'six sides," assuring 3 a 
is niente oak ten ao much jon lB oir bright ends. Among the mills which have installed Cunningham hi-speed, dry lumber trimmers are: J co a: 
— through the balance = _ pee AN Frost Lumber Industries (Ine.), mills at Springhill, Montrose and Mansfield, La., and Waskom, Tex. gy 
pa miil sainsauet, waabeeeun 2 "7 che Bos. Jasper County Lumber Co., Jasper, Tex.; Southern Pine Lumber Co., Diboll, Tex.; Temple Lumber Co., month 
ton docks—takes the discount of $10 from  Pineland, Tex.; Long-Bell Lumber Co., Doucette, Tex.; F. E. Monzingo Lumber Co., Rosston, Ark.; Anthony: ode 
Seta $1 o1.8e aves tae teehee ee —- Williams Lumber Co., Kingsland, Ark.; Montgomery Oak Flooring Co., Montgomery, Ala.; Sabine Lumber Whore 
month ago. For smaller lots of smaller sizes Co., Zwolle, Tex. miral 
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to the field of housing. John E. Burchard, of 
Winchester, Mass., vice president of Bemis 
Industries (Inc.) and M. I. T. 1923 graduate, 
has been named director of this new and promis- 
ing research work. 


It was noted in this column two weeks ago 
that Frank B. Witherbee, long identified with 
tie New England wholesale trade as president 
of the H. M. Bickford Co., Boston, while 
motoring from San Diego, Calif., to Boston, was 
taken from his car at El Paso, Tex., suffering 
from shock. On advice of physicians he, with 
Mrs. Witherbee, have returned to San Diego, 
where their daughter, the wife of an army offi- 
cer, is stationed. A late report from San Diego 
indicates that Mr. Witherbee is gaining steadily. 

It is reported that Will Riley, of the Riley- 
Beebe Lumber Co., operating a retail yard at 
Bloomfield, Conn., a suburb of Hartford, has 
taken over the Beebe interest in the business 
and has installed his son, Lawrence S. Riley, 
as secretary-treasurer. The father had served 
as president of Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s 
Association, and for many years was an officer 
in Gov. Everett Lake’s Hartford Lumber Co. 

The Boston Red Sox had an off day on 
July 6, while several of their mates were 
taking part in the “All-Star” baseball annual 
at Cincinnati. So they journeyed down to 
Brockton for a charity game against the Taun- 
ton Lumber Co. team. The lumbermen trailed 
until the seventh and eighth innings, when they 
gathered in nine runs to outclass the profes- 
sionals 10 to 5. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


That the movement of lumber from the yards 
to the jobs is sub-normal for this mid-July 
period is the opinion voiced by practically all 
dealers, but there is evidence of a resumption 
of building activity. Dealers are continuing to 
buy cautiously, picking up such lots as they 
need at local terminals and wholesale yards. 
Advices from the mills indicate heavier sales to 
the Atlantic Coast markets—an increase of five 
million feet last week over the week before—but, 
as few parcels have been sold to dealers call- 
ing for mill shipment, the feeling is that 
most shipments are to replenish wholesale 
stocks. Arrivals through May and June at 
all terminals were very light. Most whole- 
sale sales of small fir dimension to the yards 
from local stocks are at the discount rang- 
ing from $6.50 to $7 from page 16 of the 
West Coast list, with the wider and longer 
sizes down to $5.50@6. Lots for direct-mill 
shipment are quoted at the $10 discount, 
delivered at the local docks. There is a fair 
supply only of fir and/or hemlock boards, 
with the local dock prices at $27@27.25 for 
the 8- and 10-inch No. 2, and $23.50@24 for 
the No. 3. An improved demand from the 
box shops has speeded up the market for 
North Carolina pine, but the better grades 
of dressed stock, B&better, are still sluggish 
and show no price improvement. The can- 
ning season accounts for most of the im- 
provement in the call for box grades. There 
are freer sales of all types of dressed finish, 
including ..oak flooring, the ‘southern and 
western pines, cypress and redwood. There 
are increased offerings of eastern spruce both 
for rail and water shipment, but the volume 
of business booked is disappointing, as the 
yard men are not moving much lumber, and 
are not inclined to cover their needs very 
far in advance. For rail delivery at Harlem 
River rate points, from either Maine or Pro- 
vincial mills, most sales of small dimension 
are at $31.50@33.50, up to $40@42 for the 
10- and 12-inch, dressed as desired. There 
is little call for boards at prices quoted, 
which range from $32@33 for the 5-inch, up 
to $35@37 for the 6- to 10-inch. Pressure 
to move spruce lath continues, as there is 
still a surplus in storage held over from last 
Season, There are pressure sales here as 
low as $4.50, with the smaller lots going as 
high as $5.50. There are no fresh supplies 
coming in. , 

J. G Venter, head of DeForest & Hotchkiss 
Co., at New Haven, and president of North- 
eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Association, with 
Mrs, Venter, returned in June from a two 
months’ sojourn in Europe. Before entering 
the lumber business, Mr. Venter had grad- 
uated from the Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
where a classmate was none other than Ad- 
miral Richard Byrd. For nearly ten years he 
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has served as president of one of the oldest 
Connecticut retail concerns at New Haven. 

George A. Bahr, of Bayside, L. I., for many 
years secretary of the Long Island Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, has been made a direc- 
tor and secretary of Stevens-E/aton Co., oper- 
ating a chain of yards on Long Island and 
at other nearby points. George H. Stevens, 
executive head of the company, has long been 
active in both wholesale and retail lumber 
distribution, and a few years ago withdrew 
from the wholesale branch to devote his en- 
tire attention to his retail interests. 

About twenty members of the New York 
intercoastal group, distributors of West 
Coast fir and hemlock, held a luncheon meet- 
ing June 28 at the rooms of the National 
Republican Club, with Chairman Fredrickson, 
local manager of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., in 
charge. Aside from routine business, there 
were addresses by Neil Convery, architec- 
tural supervisor of FHA in New Jersey, and 
by H. W. Murphy, an official inspector with 
the West Coast Lumbermen’s Association. Mr. 
Murphy outlined the pressure under which 
his group of Atlantic Coast inspectors is 
laboring as it attempts to meet all calls 
from the dealers for adding the official grade 
marks to all unmarked lumber now on the 
eastern yards. Calls were being answered 
as rapidly as possible. As this work may be 
done more economically at the mills, he urged 
that dealers who required grade marked lum- 
ber, so to specify when ordering lots for mill 


shipment. 
Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Real surprise 
has been occasioned by the rather sudden 
revival of activity. Advance quotations 
range from $2 to even $6. Some retail yards 
here declare that this revival in demand has 
not yet reached them. The business of at 
least some wholesalers who are thus com- 
pelled to modify their ideas of values, has 
been halted. Stocks are not heavy, and many 
members of the trade appear to be caught 
in a squeeze. 


LONGLEAF PINE—Demand has suddenly 
increased markedly and substantial price ad- 
vances are being made. 


CYPRESS has firmed up all along the line, 
with producers refusing to make concessions. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Many mill repre- 
sentatives are discovering that they have 
about as much business as they can well take 
eare of. Prices have responded decisively to 
the pick-up in demand. The revival has 
caught some dealers quite unprepared. 


HARDWOODS — The market has become 
more active and mills have begun to revise 
their quotations decisively. This change has 
so far not extended impressively to the ex- 
port division. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


Some improvement has lately occurred 
in lumber demand here, and prices in 
general are showing a firmer tone. It 
is not as easy to obtain stock at conces- 
sions as it was a short time ago. Southern 
Pine roofers and dimension are displaying 
increased strength. Retailers whose stocks 
are light are adding to them to an increased 
extent. 

HARDWOODS.—tTrade has shown little re- 
cent improvement, there being continued in- 
activity in the furniture line. Most wholesal- 
ers report that their sales so far this year 
have been below those of the same period of 
last year. Some strengthening in prices 
has occurred of late, and the outlook is gen- 
erally regarded as somewhat improved. 


WESTERN PINES.—Stronger prices are 
now ruling particularly in Ponderosa, ad- 
vances having been announced this week in 
Nos. 2, 3 and 4 common and in dimension. 
Idaho and sugar pines are more steady than 
they were a short time ago. Dealers are 
generally carrying low stocks, and are in- 
clined to add to them before further advances 
in prices develop. 


NORTHERN PINE.— Demand is a little 
more active, and the market shows increased 
strength, as advances in competitive woods 
are taking place, due in part to the higher 
costs under the wage and hour law. 





, In THE seven-year period from 1923 to 1929, 
inclusive, loading of revenue freight exceeded 
one million cars in 159 separate weeks. 
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KLAMATH 


Ponderosa 











Famed for Fine Quality 


There are good reasons why Klamath Ponderosa 
has won the preference of careful lumber buyers. 
Timber grown in this Klamath region is exception- 
ally fine in texture, soft and mellow, with straight, 
close, uniform grain. 


Expert precision manufac- 
ture and scientific seasoning in our modern mills 
produce stock of top quality and always-depend- 
able value. Let us care for your needs in SE- 
LECTS and COMMON, S4S, PATTERNS or 
ROUGH, SHOP and BOX. Write today. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 
Sprague River, Oregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 


DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


FIR 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 











© TIMBER ESTIMATORS C 
Y JAMES W. SEWALL © 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 1910 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block, 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Production sched- 
ules are still low, unusually so for this sea- 
son, but new business is beginning to come 
in. Orders for the most part are not heavy, 
but they are maintaining a fairly steady 
volume, and mills are of the belief that they 
are going to continue. They attribute the 
improved demand to the prospects of heavy 
Government buying during the late summer 
and early fall, coupled with the fact that 
retailers, finding their supplies short, are 
eager to stock up. Prices for the most part 
are low. Mills generally have been a bit 
slow in resuming operation following the 
Fourth of July holiday shutdown. Log sup- 
plies are ample for extended operations. 
Heavy log shipments have been coming in 
from Willapa Harbor and Columbia River 
camps. Most of the logs travel by rail to 
Olympia, where they are dumped and col- 
lected in rafts for delivery here and at other 
Puget Sound ports. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—The total value of all building 
construction authorized in San Francisco 
during June was $1,670,470, compared with 
$1,385,417 in May, and $2,195,120 in June, 1937. 
A substantial increase in frame construction 
was revealed over June of last year. During 
June, 1938, permits were issued for 226 frame 
dwellings with an estimated cost of $969,875, 
compared with 156 permits issued in June, 
1937, with an estimated cost of $745,970. Al- 
teration permits for June, 1938, had a total 
value of $469,579, compared with $460,029 for 
the same month last year. During the first 
six months of 1938, authorized building con- 
struction of all type totaled $9,904,761, com- 
pared with $10,952,781 for the same period 
in 1937. A June spurt in the sale of new 
homes throughout the city’s sub-divisions 
resulted in considerable speculative building. 
One local builder reported starting grading 
of two blocks to provide sites for 100 homes, 
and the starting of construction of 20 homes 
in another tract. Another builder announced 
construction would be started within 90 days 
on 95 single-family dwellings. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—tThe Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market for June con- 
tinued quiet, according to the General Steam- 
ship Corp. Two or three vessels were re- 
ported as fixed for short trips. For lumber 
cargo, 20 vessels were fixed compared with 
21 in May, and 32 in June, 1937. Of the June 
fixtures, 18 were from British Columbia ports, 
and two from Coos Bay/Columbia River. 
Destinations were the United Kingdom, Fiji 
Islands, South Africa, China, Australia, South 
Seas and #he Atlantic Coast. Ten of the total 
June fixtures were completed with wheat 
and/or general cargo. The liners’ pegged 
rates to China and Japan remain at $12.50 
on squares, $14.50 on bolts, $12 on sleepers 
and $16.50 on logs, but the small volume of 
cargo is reported moving at rates as low as 
$10 on lumber and $13.50 on logs, by special 
permission of the Conference and in order to 
stimulate business to Japan ports. Two or 
three full cargo charters to China have been 
made at undisclosed lumpsum figures. Liners 
report rates to be in the neighborhood of 55 
shillings to United Kingdom, and 60 shillings 
to Continent. Business has been quiet. Sev- 
eral full cargoes were reported as fixed for 
Australia at very low lumpsum rates, prob- 
ably something less than the liner rate of 
around $9 per thousand feet. One vessel has 
been reported as fixed to South Africa at a 
lumpsum. The intercoastal market remains 
very quiet, although Conference lines still 
continue to hold their rates of $14, appar- 
ently preferring to lay up tonnage rather 
than accept less. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
San Francisco from interior points totaled 
6,870,000 feet in June, compared with 8,100,- 
000 feet in May, and 9,620,000 feet in April. 
Lumber receipts at the port of Oakland dur- 
ing June amounted to 18,065,320 feet, com- 
pared with 17,753,840 feet in April, and 22,- 
188,970 feet in May last year. For the first 
five months of 1938, 73,098,500 feet was han- 
dled, against 95,598,930 feet in the like period 
last year. 

REDWOOD—Although not what it should 
be, demand continues at a fair level, with 
prices firm. Production in general is on a 
curtailed basis. 

DOUGLAS FIR—The California market has 
improved to the extent of being reported 
very strong, and there has been an increase 
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in prices at Pacific Northwest mills of $1@2 
a thousand feet. The improvement is ex- 
pected to continue. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The market for both 
Ponderosa and sugar pines has shown little 
if any recent improvement, either as to de- 
mand or prices. Box lumber continues to 
enjoy fair demand. Curtailed production con- 
tinues at larger mills. Hope for a general 
fall pick-up is maintained. 


Vancouver, B. C. 


CANADIAN NORTHWEST —British Colum- 
bia lumbermen believe that if the present 
favorable weather conditions continue in the 
Prairie Provinces, their demand will be suf- 
ficient to absorb about one-third of the entire 
mill production, or five or six hundred million 
board feet, equal to the vast waterborne 
shipments to the United Kingdom—mainstay 
of the big export sawmills of the British 
Columbia coast since enforcement of the Em- 
pire trade agreements. So far this season, 
fortune has smiled on the grain country, and 
the prospects are for a normal yield of be- 
tween 300 and 400 million bushels. With 
this is combined a decidedly favorable pros- 
pect for profitable prices. The situation 
looks very good for the farmer—and for the 
British Columbia lumberman. Building ac- 
tivity on the Prairies has been marking time 
for years. Much of the vast export business 
done by British Columbia mills in recent 





Manufacturer Modernizes 
Dry Kiln Equipment 

Macon, Ga., July 11.—Specializing in the 
manufacture of pine and hardwood lumber and 
box shooks, the Jeffreys-McElrath Manufac- 
turing Co., with plants here and at Milledge- 
ville and Jeffersonville, Ga., Chase City, Va., 
and Raleigh and Oxford, N. C., is constantly 
on the alert to provide customers with the best 
possible production from its tracts of virgin 
shortleaf pine and hardwoods, owned and held 
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years has been due to the decline of the 
domestic market. Exports by water are 
maintaining a relatively high level and it 
was authoritatively predicted today that they 
would probably be as high as last year’s, 
despite curtailment of operations during the 
past month. Last year would have recorded 
an all-time high had it not been for the ex- 
cessive freight rates on ocean shipping. Com- 
pared with the 100 shilling rate charged on 
United Kingdom shipments effective last 
summer, 50 to 55 shillings is the going figure 
today, and weak at that price. The general 
situation is improved by betterment of the 
lumber market in the United States. The 
more American lumber is absorbed in its do- 
mestic field the less there will be for export 
in competition with the British Columbia 


naires Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—Domestic markets 
now report a brisk demand, which many be- 
lieve to be the forerunner of an increasing 
movement of lumber. Production, however, 
continues very low, as many logging camps 
and mills are down. Mill stocks are badly 
broken, Mills which run intermittently are 
expected to start up, but others will await 
improvement in prices. A long rainless spell 
has created a dangerous forest fire situation, 
which is an important factor in curtailing 
production. 


RAIL—Shippers state that it is hard to 
fill mixed cars. C and D uppers have been 
strong for some time, and B&better items are 
taking on strength. There is a persistent 
demand for mixed cars containing middle 
West yard stock. Practically no railroad 
or car material is being ordered. Mills are 
disinclined to increase production until they 
get orders for common cutting. Present quo- 
tations on most B&better items are $1 to $2 
higher than lists previously published. Com- 
mon boards and shiplap are 50 cents to $1 
higher, and common dimension is up 50 cents 
to $1.50. C upper items are up $1, while D 
items are steady to slightly stronger. 


INTERCOASTAL— Ship capacity for the 
next thirty or forty days is all taken up, 
but many boats are laid up. All low grades 


Cross-circulation kiln recently installed at the Macon, Ga., plant of the Jeffreys-McElrath Manufactur- 
ing Co. The kiln is of brick and concrete construction 


in reserve by the company for more than 
twenty years. 

One of the most recent improvements at the 
Macon plant was the installation of a modern 
Moore cross-circulation kiln, 29x88 feet, fully 
equipped with automatic controls. The kiln 
is of brick construction with concrete wall, rail 
and fan foundations. 

The planing mill, powered by a modern 
power plant, is equipped with the latest type 
machines, each driven by an individual motor. 
Dry sheds have a capacity of 2,000,000 feet of 
lumber. 

Officers of the company are: 

President—W. H. Jeffreys, Jr. 

Vice President and Treasurer—E. G. Jef- 
freys. 

Vice President and Secretary—J. M. Mc- 
Elrath. 


are reported cleaned up. Upper items are 
very scarce. Some buyers experienced diffi- 
culty in filling orders. Quoted prices are 
$10.50 off list, are very firm, and tend to 
advance, 


CALIFORNIA—Demand continues normal, 
but the volume is small, as this is the slack 
time of year. Shippers are optimistic over 
fall prospects. A raise in freights is being 
talked about. 


EXPORT—Exporters find no pick-up in in- 
quiry or orders, though prices are a little 
stronger, due to small stocks. A little busi- 
ness comes from the United Kingdom and 
from South Africa. Japan has no money, 
and the movement to China has decreased. 
The Argentine is buying very little. 


SHINGLES—tThere is a rush to buy 
shingles. No. 1 XXXXX are some sixty car- 
loads oversold. British Columbia shippers 
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are declared to be oversold, and are doing 
some buying on this side of the line to com- 
plete orders. The British Columbia mills 
are asking $3 for No. 1’s, $2.50 for 2’s and 
$2 for No. 3 XXXXxX. Prices here tend to 
advance, but average about the same as two 
weeks ago. Production is low, and shingle 
logs are scarce. 


LOGS—Low grade fir logs are weaker. 
The inventory of fir and hemlock logs is 


high but cedar logs are scarce. Fir brings 
$11, $17 and $23; cedar, $14 and $28; and 
hemlock, $8.50. Practically all important 


camps are down, and intend to stay so for 
the rest of the summer. 


Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS.—Increasing stead- 
iness of the market in the Columbia River 
area is reported by the industry, which is 
finding it possible to advance prices slightly. 
Because of the usual Fourth of July holiday, 
and the slow but consistent increase in new 
business, the excess of orders over production 
has increased to about 50 percent. - 


INTERCOASTAL.—There has been a nar- 
row but encouraging gain in volume of or- 
ders, and prices on common dimension are 
50 cents to $1 higher. The trade believes a 
heavier withdrawal from stocks at eastern 
yards is now under way. 


RAIL.—Demand for both straight and 
mixed cars is improved, as retailers are en- 
countering a livelier sale of their stocks. 
Prices are firmer to a shade higher. 


CALIFORNIA.—The market is only mod- 
erately active, but inquiry is slightly better. 
Prices are about steady. Ship space is plen- 
tiful. 


EXPORT.—Foreign demand is very small, 
representing no more than 5 percent of the 
new business. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS — Appalachian wholesalers 
report a better volume of inquiry from fur- 
niture and piano factories and the cabinet 
trade, as well as from interior trim plants 
and planing mills of Ohio, Indiana and Michi- 
gan. FAS sap gum asking price advanced 
to $30, and dealers report more responsive 
aetion at the advance. Sellers are having 
less trouble in getting their asking prices. 
Flooring inquiry is much improved though 
prices are lagging somewhat. 


SOFTWOODS—Southern pine dealers say 
sales to retail yards have kept them jumping 
for the past fortnight. Prices at mills are 
up $2@3 and are firmly held. Nearby yards 
are filling up holes in stocks, and more 
straight cars are being placed. 


Warren, Ark. 


ARKANSAS SOFT PINE—A sizable in- 
crease in orders booked, and numerous in- 
quiries, are reported. Many dealers are using 
present low prices to level up their assort- 
ments, while larger concerns are making 
speculative purchases of Nos. 2 and 3 center 
matched boards and shiplap. Prices on com- 
mon items have strengthened, advances rang- 
ing from $1 to $2. There is still some sur- 
plus 8- and 10-inch No. 3 available at around 
$12. The price on 6-inch No. 3 jumped from 
around $10@11.50 to $12 the past week. Some 
mills have well assorted stocks, while others 
have poor assortments, and report being sold 
up on some items that were plentiful thirty 
days ago, including 1x6- and 8-inch No. 2, 
1x3-inch B&better flat and edge grain floor- 
ing, and most items of finish, casing and 
base, especially 10- and 12-inch B&better fin- 
ish. Average prices today are still under 
costs, 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—The hardwood 
outlook has materially improved. Flooring 
mills have purchased fair quantities of rough 
stock. Consumers of 4/4 Nos, 1 and 2 sap 
gum are covering nearby requirements and, 
in most instances, trying to place orders for 
deferred shipment, but find the average mill 


ericas Lumber Centers 


unwilling to book business that can not be 
shipped within fifteen days. Prices have 
already strengthened on practically all items, 
and some scattered advances have been made 
over the list. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS —The market 
has done a complete “right about face.” New 
orders have made the industry hum. Buy- 
ing has appeared from consuming industries 
that have been practically out of the market 
for mthonths. Furniture manufacturers, en- 
couraged by reports from the Grand Rapids 
and Chicago shows, have been buying large 
quantities and have been flooding the market 
with inquiries. Conscious of the low state 
of hardwood stocks in the yards of consum- 
ing industries, hardwood manufacturers real- 
ized some weeks ago that the arrival of any- 
thing approximating a business’ revival 
would be accompanied by a deluge of orders. 
Reports received by the Southern Hardwood 
Producers (Inc.) reveal that orders jumped 
to 49 percent of normal production; ship- 
ments were about 37 percent, and production 
was at 29 percent. These figures reflected a 
50 percent increase in sales. Hardwood man- 
ufacturers over practically the entire belt 
are continuing to keep their production down, 
so as not to build up heavy inventories. 


HARDWOOD FLOORING * Oak flooring 
orders booked by a selected group of mills 
for the two-week period ended July 2, 
totalled 13,200,000 feet—approximately 100 
percent greater than for the preceding two 
weeks. Production was stationary at 5,600,- 
000 feet. Reports for the period since July 2 
indicate that orders for the same group of 
mills will approximate 15,000,000 feet. Floor- 
ing manufacturers have been steady buyers 
of flooring grades of oak during the past 
three weeks. Some of them believe the rush 
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of orders has been caused by the belief that 
the wages and hours bill will up costs and 
consequently prices. Others realize that mill 
stocks of flooring are low, and that buyers 
are protecting themselves by getting in their 
orders early. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE.—Alabama retailers are 
still able to supply consumer demand from 
their stocks, for construction locally is lim- 
ited, but calls for estimates are increasing. 
Demand centers largely on just a few items, 
but these are strong and are carrying the 
whole list with them in an upward swing 
of prices. Calls are principally for 1x6- and 
8-inch No. 2 common air and kiln dried 
boards, worked in standard S4S, S2S&CM, S2S 
and shiplap, largely for sheathing and sub- 
flooring. The mills have sold ahead on these 
items, and 1x10- and 1x12-inch, and some 
1x4-inch No. 2 common flat grain flooring, 
are being used instead. Small orders are 
filtering through for dimension, but prices 
on this remain at around the June 15 level. 
Mills are resawing their 2x6- and 2x8-inch 
to supply the demand for inch stock. Rail- 
road items are sluggish, but inquiry from 
wholesalers indicates that they are expect- 
ing increased buying of such material. 


Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market has 
strengthened over night. The demand has 
been more than brisk, and prices have moved 
upward. Many large industrial buyers have 
been trying vainly to cover for the re- 
mainder of this year. But unsold surplus 
stocks at mills are very small because a 
great many small mills have recently been 
shut down because of very low prices. The 
demand for B&better kiln dried and air dried 
pine has been very good. There is very little 
air dried stock to be had, because of adverse 
June weather, while large planing mills or 
operators in the South, who can get out 
mixed cars of dressed stock, have been buy- 
ing all the boards obtainable from small 
mills at present operating. Retail yards have 
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—to share in the business activity that the federal “pump 
priming” was designed to create. 


Finding well rated buyers for your products is made com- 
paratively easy by the conveniently arranged and indexed 
Lumbermen’s Credit Rating Book. The names of NEW con- 


cerns starting up—new buyers—are furnished promptly in 
TWICE-A-WEEK Supplements to this book. 


From no other single source is there available to you 
such a wealth of information to aid your 
sales manager in finding desirable custo- 
mers and to guide your credit man in ex- 
tending credit and collecting your accounts. 


Test this book and supplemental service 
in your own office—without obligation—on 
our popular 30 Day Approval Plan. Write 
us at either address below. 


LUMBERMEN’S CREDIT ASSOCIATION, INC. 
608 So. Dearborn St.. CHICAGO. — 99 Wall St.. NEW YORK CITY. 
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also been buying more rough stock box from 
standard mills because this material is not 
obtainable now from small mills at low 
prices. Stock box has advanced $2 recently. 
Air dried roofers have advanced $2.50 dur- 
ing the past two weeks, and are not easy 
to buy; they are quoted at $10 for 4-inch, $15 
for 6-, 8- and 10-inch, and $16 for 12-inch, 
f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. Some 
Carolina mills are getting higher prices for 
stock that is bright and well manufactured. 
There has also been a very brisk demand for 
dressed stock box, as well as dressed and re- 
sawn material. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL.—During last May, 482 retail 
lumber yards in the ninth Federal Reserve 
district sold 9,553,000 board feet of lumber, 
as compared with 8,058,000 feet in April, and 
10,466,000 feet in May of 1937. At 460 yards, 
stocks May 31 totaled 83,915,000 feet, as com- 
pared with 86,244,000 feet April 30, and 90,- 
065,000 feet at May 31, 1937. Total sales of 
all materials at 482 yards totaled $1,388,795 
last May, as compared with $1,216,000 in 
April, and $1,546,030 in May last year. 

NORTHDPRN PINE. Production is fast 
overtaking sales, Head of Lakes mills now 
producing almost to capacity, and stocks 
show an increase. No manufacturer is over- 
stocked, however. Prices are holding firm. 
Retail yards continue to be the best cus- 
tomers, buying for filling in, as their stocks 
are light. Ending of the millwork strike 
in the Twin Cities is certain to spur market 
activity. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR. — Although 
the post market has been in a slump for the 
past two weeks, owing chiefly to farmers be- 
ing busy in the fields, much new fencing 
and replacement work is in sight. Prices 
have shown a tendency downward for the 
first time in months, but this weakness is 
likely to be short-lived, dealers say. The 
pole market is rather quiet. 

MILLWORK.—Sash and door factories in 
the Twin Cities have resumed activity after 
a nine-weeks tie-up due to a strike. All 
mills are in operation. The demand again 
is nearing and in some cases exceeding nor- 
mal. Some mills have many accumulated 
orders. Prices are at the same levels as 
before the strike. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has shown 
wonderful strength. All special offers have 
been withdrawn, and most mills have ad- 
vanced some items. Demand is especially 
strong for No. 3 boards, but all items of both 
1. and 2-inch are wanted. No. 3 dimension, 
however, is not moving freely. Sales are 
far ahead of production. 

SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—A short time 
ago the mills were all anxious to sell oak 
flooring and today most of them are sold 
up and are advancing prices almost daily on 
one or more items. Demand for oak lumber 
has shown some improvement. 

SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
ket has been exceedingly strong, mills ad- 
vancing prices 5 to 10 cents a square. It 
is also becoming more difficult to get prompt 
shipment on mixed car orders. Possibly the 
Canadian quota will be filled within 60 or 
70 days. The pine lath market is strong, 
with mill stocks about normal. 


Southern Roads Seek Advances 
on Rough Materials 


MemPHIS, TENN., July 11—Hardwood man- 
ufacturers of the South and Southwest have been 
informed by the Southern Hardwood Traffic 
Association that the railroads are continuing 
their hunt for added revenues, and are consider- 
ing increases in “per car” rates on rough ma- 
terials. The association says that the carriers 
will docket their plea for this increase within 
the next few days. This increase will be asked 
in addition to those recently granted. 

The association announces that increased de- 
murrage and storage charge have become effec- 
tive on lumber in intrastate traffic in the follow- 
ing States: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Illi- 
nois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Missouri, North Carolina, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Carolina, Tennessee, Texas, 
Virginia, West Virginia and Wisconsin. 
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ere’s What's New-- 


Monthly Publication, with Localized 
Copy, Stimulates Building 


French-Stamats Co., advertising and publish- 
ing firm, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, is now furnishing 
leaders in the home building field in 36 States 
with a monthly maga- 
zine service, “The Per- 
fect Home.” The copy 
is localized and the ex- 
penses of the issues for 
each area are appor- 
tioned among a “group 
of co-sponsors. For ex- 
ample, a lumber and 
building material dealer, 
securing a franchise, 
may select other build- 
ing factors in his local 
field to sponsor the pub- 
lication. The Perfect 
Home is described as a miniature “House and 
Garden” or “American Home.” Copies are 
mailed direct by the publisher from a mailing 
list submitted by the dealer. The dealer’s name 
appears on the front cover. The magazine con- 
stantly fosters the desire to own a more beauti- 
ful home. Complete details of the plan may be 
had from the publisher without obligation. 


How to Add a Room at No Cost 
of Building 


A new mailing circular issued by the Murphy 
Door Bed Co., manufacturer of Murphy In-A- 
Dor beds, shows the new styles and mechanical 
improvements of the company’s beds which al- 
low the home owner to “add a room at no cost 
of building.” All types of Murphy beds now 
have a choice of ends in such finishes as blended 
walnut, walnut brown or burl, early American 
maple, etc. Among the most frequent uses of 
Murphy In-A-Dor beds, where a bed is needed 
and space is at a premium, are for the modern 
apartment, sun parlor, nursery, maid’s room, 
double-duty rooms and on the sleeping porch. 
Improved mechanical features allow the swing- 


JOuM COWES ComsEE CO. 





ing out and lowering of the bed as easily as 
opening a door. Coil or ribbon fabric springs 
are standard equipment and the beds are avail- 
able in three sizes and in several attractive 
styles. The circular, supplementary to a com- 
plete catalogue, to be issued soon, is No. B381 
and may be obtained by writing to the Murphy 
Door Bed Co., at any of the following ad- 
dresses: Chicago, 710 N. Wells St.; New York, 
19 W. 44th St.; St. Louis, 315 N. 10th St.; 
Philadelphia, 1621 Sansom St.; Detroit, 2459 
Grand River Ave.; Boston, 248 Boylston St. 


Booklet Shows Blower Systems for 
Woodworking Plants 


The Kirk & Blum Manufacturing Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, recently issued an_ illustrated 
booklet showing various types of its blower 
equipment as installed by woodworking plants, 
Kirk & Blum blower systems are designed by 
engineers who visit a prospective customer’s 
plant and work out the best possible system 
based on local conditions and requirements. The 
booklet, showing almost every type of blower 
equipment used by woodworking plants, is free 
on request to the company. 


Booklet Dramatizes Drying Time of 
Linseed Oil 


The “burning line” of paint films is a new 
way of graphically expressing the dangers in- 
volved when an overdose of drier is added to 
raw oil in the making of “home-made” boiled 
oil. The entire subject of boiled oil and the 
burning line of paint films is clearly and con- 
cisely discussed in a booklet recently issued by 
the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis, 
Minn. Retail lumber and building material 
dealers and their master painters will find it 
an informative and interesting presentation of 
facts about the drying time of linseed oil and 
to what extent drying may be stepped up with- 
out injuring the paint film. Copies are avail- 
able from the company without charge or obli- 
gation. ; 
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But few of our readers have | pine. 


In fact it is largely the 


mahogany expect that the 


any realization of the vast area 
of the Puget Sound lumber re- 
gions. When The Timberman 
tells any such uninformed that 
the lumber tract of Washing- 
ton Territory embraces an area 
fully the size of the State of 
Iowa, with 1,500 miles of sea- 
board, some faint idea may be 
had of the vastness of that im- 
mense lumber region. It is 
estimated that this lumber tract 
contains fully 160,000,000,000 
feet of timber of very fine qual- 
ity. The first sawmill was 
built in 1853, cutting about 
8,000 per day; now the output 
is close upon 2,000,000 in one 
day. Speaking about this tim- 
ber attention is called to the 
classification. It can be said 
that while the general term of 
“pine” is applied to various de- 
scriptions of timber found in 
Washington ‘Territory there is 
but little resemblance had be- 
tween it and northern white 





same as the firs of Europe, and 
because of this very fact, Pu- 


get Sound lumber finds a read- 


ier market in Europe than it 
does in America. This gigan- 
tic timber belt consists of two 
kinds of fir, three of spruce, 
two of cedar besides white oak, 
cottonwood, ash and maple. 
The Douglas fir (a coarse yel- 
low pine) is the most valuable 
timber known there, often 
reaching a height of 250 feet 
and with a body in proportion. 
* * @# 


The feature of the week in 
the Chicago hardwood market 
has been the car trade to the 
smaller cities and towns of the 
Northwest. Quite a number of 
cars of cherry and walnut of 
the better grades have consti- 
tuted the bulk of shipments. 
Walnut and cherry are divid- 
ing the honors with mahogany 
to a greater extent this season 
than heretofore. Dealers in 





scarcity of cherry will force an 
increase in price more nearly 
corresponding with the value of 
mahogany, and that all things 
being equal, mahogany will be 
preferable to cherry. 

* * * 

The Lumserman has been 
the first to illustrate most of 
the new band mills which are 
so rapidly coming on the mar- 
ket, and takes pleasure in pre- 
senting in this issue another, 
invented by W. F. Parish, of 
Chicago, one of the best known 
machinery men in the United 
States. (Accompanied with en- 
graving of the new Parish 
mill.) 

*e* * @ 

The largest lake raft on rec- 
ord by 2,000,000 feet was deliv- 
ered at Bay City, Mich., re- 
cently by the tugs Mocking 
Bird and Music, of Reid’s line. 
It contained 9,000,000 feet of 
short logs. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 





The Ben Franklin Lumber Co., Chicago; has 
moved from 7711 East End Avenue to 1525 
East 53rd Street. 


E. M. Parker of the Parker & Jacobsen 
Lumber Co., Crete, Neb., has completed thirty 
years of active business with that firm. 


Amasa H. Garrett, who has successfully con- 
ducted a retail lumber business in Clearmont, 
Mo., for forty years, celebrated his eightieth 
birthday June 24. 


Mrs. John Gilbert, mother of Harvey W. Gil- 
bert, of Beaumont, Tex., and friends sailed on 
S.S. Normandie July 13 for a tour of England, 
France, Switzerland and Italy. They will re- 
turn in September. 


Announcement is made of the moving of the 
Southern Forest Experiment station on July 
1 from the second and fourth floors of the 
Union Building in New Orleans to the Ma- 
sonic Temple, 333 St. Charles St. 


John M. McLeod, manager of the Southern 
Lumber & Supply Co., Cotton Plant, Ark., 
was recently elected president of the Young 
Business Men’s Clubs of eastern Arkansas. 
He is active in many civic groups. 


The San Francisco offices of the National 
Lumber Manufacturers - Association, J. E. 
Mackie, manager, and the West Coast’ Lum- 
bermen’s Association have been moved from 
85 Second Street to new quarters at 681 
Market Street. 


E. W. Bounds has been elected president of 
the Herring-Price Lumber Co. in Laredo, Tex., 
by the board of directors. He succeeds Tom 
Herring. Mr. Bounds formerly managed a 
lumber company in Laredo, but for some time 
has been in business in Seguin, Tex. 


The sale of the M. L. Virden Lumber Co. 
in Greenville, Miss., by Mr. and Mrs. M. L. 
Virden to their sons, Joe, Huron and M. L. 
Virden, Jr., was announced June 30. The com- 
pany has twelve branch yards. Joe Virden 
will be manager, and his brothers will head 
departments. 


William S. Partington, vice president of the 
Maley & Wertz Lumber Co., Evansville, Ind., 
made his first solo airplane flight the evening 
of July 7 after having ten hours of dual in- 
struction. His son, Paul, 18, took his initial 
solo trip last winter at which time his father 
became interested in aviation. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. L. Carpenter, residents of 
Denver, Colo., fifty-eight years, celebrated their 
fifty -ninth wedding anniversary recently. Mr. 
Carpenter came to Denver in 1880 and became 
associated with the McPhee & McGinnity 
Lumber Co. He retired in 1925 after having 
been with that company thirty-five years. 


M. B. Nelson of Kansas City, president of 
the Long-Bell Lumber Co., arrived in Long- 
view, Wash., headquarters of his company’s 
extensive western Washington operations, July 
6, during a combination business and vacation 
trip. He was accompanied by Mrs. Nelson and 
by Miss Bernice Springer, his secretary. 


Robert J. Parish, trade promotion representa- 
tive for the Redwood Export Co. in Australia, 
has been named to a seat on the council of the 
Timber Development Association of Victoria. 
Mr, Parish became associated with the redwood 
industry i in June, 1937, and is one of the widest 
known younger lumbermen in Australia. 


The commission lumber firm of Putnam & 
Jones, Carthage, Mo., plans to operate a lumber 
warehouse with 30,000 feet of floor space at 
the east end of Central Avenue in that city, 





The building, which was formerly a tannery, 
has been bought by the company. It is planned 
to serve the entire Southwest from the ware- 
house. 


G. M. Davis & Son Co., Palatka, Fla., re- 
cently completed the construction of fifty tide- 
water red cypress tanks for a pickle firm in 
Cairo, Ga. The tanks have a capacity of 30,000 
gallons and weigh about 1,170 pounds. The 
main planks are eight feet long and two inches 
thick and each tank has a diameter of twelve 
feet. 


Articles of incorporation were filed at Sioux 
City, Iowa, recently for the Wolfe Lumber 
Co., which will carry on a wholesale and re- 
tail business in lumber and fuel. A. L. Wolfe 
of Anthon, Iowa, is president of the concern; 
Frank E. Wolfe of Chicago is vice president, 
and Andrew L. Wolfe of Anthon is secretary- 
treasurer. 


M. C. Walker, managing director of Walker 
& Hobson (Ltd.), timber importers of Well- 
ington, N. Z., has returned to his home via 
Japan, after a three weeks’ visit to the Pacific 
Coast lumber industry. Walker & Hobson 
represent the California redwood industry in 
New Zealand. It was Walker’s first visit to 
the States since 1929. 


J. W. Connelley, an estimator for the Ohio 
Valley Lumber Co. in Bellaire, Ohio, has 
been connected with the lumber industry for 
sixty-six years. He began working when 10 
in the Hanes & Wilson lumber plant as a 
lathe operator. During his years of employ- 
ment, Mr. Connelley has worked for a half 
dozen plants, taking his present post in 1932. 


An old, magneto-type telephone, which stands 
nearly six feet high, has been in continuous 
service for thirty-one years in the office of the 
Corddry Lumber Co., Snow Hill, Md. When the 
Snow Hill exchange was cut over to batteries 
in 1935, the lumber company installed a modern 
wall set alongside the ancient phone which is 
now utilized as one end of a private line. 


B. F. Bowie Smith, one of the most active 
of Baltimore yardmen, who takes an occasional 
vacation in winter to shoot fowls, is off this 
week on a trip to Point Lookout, N. C., to en- 
gage in his favorite sport of catching big fish. 
His firm occupies the yard, wharf, and resaw- 
ing plant on Philpot street, formerly operated 
by William D. Gill & Son. 


M. A. Harris, president of Van Arsdale- 
Harris Lumber Co. (Inc.) of San Francisco, 
acted as local host to members of the wood 
industry at the twenty-ninth annual Rotary In- 
ternational convention in San Francisco, June 
20-24. The lumber group met in the Palace 
Hotel, June 21. John M. Feller, Feller Lumber 
Co., Leavenworth, Kan., was chairman of the 
group. 

The Joseph Murphy Lumber Co. with head- 
quarters in Covington, Ohio, has rounded out 
sixty years of life. It has branches in Pleas- 
ant Hill and Urbana. Mr. Murphy is now 
advanced in years and not active in the busi- 
ness although he retains his keen interest in 
the industry. Farmers of that area have been 
securing their needs from the yard for many 
decades. 


It has been learned that Abbott Road in 
Buffalo was named for two brothers, Samuel 
and Seth Abbott, who helped build it in 1809. 
Among their descendants is Harry L. Abbott, 
president of the Abbott Lumber Co. (Inc.), 
who has been connected with the lumber in- 
dustry since 1901. After operating a Kentucky 
sawmill, he returned to Buffalo and joined the 
Atlantic Lumber Co. In 1932, he organized his 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
make the BEST 





OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the country are winning 
profitable trade on this famous “DIXIE BRAND’ 
OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of quality and tex- 
ture, its beauty of color and grain, have made it a 
favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to perfection 
by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. You'll be poone 
to sell ““DIXIE BRAND’ Oak Flooring. Back it 

your strongest guarantee. Learn about its —— 
quality and the service we give. WRITE FOR FREE 
SAMPLES, PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St., LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 





CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 
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HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 





Wire for quotations. 





Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collection of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 
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TO THE TINY CABINET HINGE 


Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and 
priced for the satisfaction of you and your 
customers, and advertised so it will sell easily 
and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the 
line. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 
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own firm, and has three sons, Marcus, Harry 
L., Jr., and Samuel, in business with him. 


ae 

Ralph Shaffer, vice president of the Puget 
Sound National Bank in Tacoma, Wash., and 
who previous to entering the banking field was 
a widely known Pacific Northwest lumberman, 
has returned to his banking duties following 
a 16,000-mile cruise to the South Seas. He 
made the trip, which occupied four months, to 
regain his health and has resumed his duties 
completely recovered. 


John K. Fesler has been elected president of 
the Lampert Yards (Inc.), J. E. Hennessy & 
Co. (Inc.), and the Liberty State Bank, all 
in St. Paul, Minn., to succeed the late Horace 
H. Lampert whose drowning was reported in 
the July 2 issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Mr. Fesler has been associated with the bank 
since its start, first as a director and more 
recently as vice president. 


Andrew Hilliard has been elected president 
of Processed Woods (Inc.) of Aberdeen, 
Wash., newly organized wood treating com- 
pany. Others elected at the organization meet- 
ing, which was held July 6, were: 3 
Hastert, vice president, and L. J. Tusing, sec- 
retary-treasurer. Besides these three, directors 
include Mrs. Grace R. Barton and J. J. Owen. 
H. W. Webber is operating manager of the 
company’s plant. 


J. E. Fifer has opened offices at 620 Market 
Street, San Francisco, as representative for the 
newly organized Rockport Redwood Co., which 
has reopened the Rockport mill near Fort 
Bragg, Calif. The Rockport mill, all electric, 
was built in 1926 by the Finkbine Guild Lumber 
Co. After two years of operation, the property 
reverted to the former owners, the Cottoneva 
Lumber Co. Ralph M. Rounds is president of 
Rockport Redwood Co. 


Two executives of the California Redwood 
Association have been named on governing 
committees of the newly organized Exposition 
Model Homes Tour (Inc.). Carl W. Bahr, 
president, will serve on the advisory committee 
and Philip T. Farnsworth, advertising manager, 
is on the board of directors and one of the 
incorporators of the exhibit group, organized 
to promote the display of from twenty-five to 
thirty model homes in the San Francisco bay 
area during the 1939 exposition, 


Stanley H. Sisson of Potsdam, N. Y., vice- 
president of the Elliott Hardwood Co. (Inc.), 
and director of the Racquette River Paper Co., 
and the Sisson-White Co., logging operators, 
has announced his candidacy for the Republican 
nomination of Congress in the 31st district of 
New York State. The seat was left vacant by 
the resignation of his fellow-townsman, Bert 
H. Snell, who retires after 24 years service. 
The district includes the four Northern New 
York counties of St. Lawrence, Franklin, Clin- 
ton and Essex and is strongly Republican. 


G. H. Dornblazer, president West Virginia 
Lumber Co., Elkins, W. Va., recently was ap- 
pointed a member of the National Advisory 
Committee of the New York World’s Fair for 
West Virginia and frequently is solicited for 
advice and suggestions on matters connected 
with preparations for this great coming expo- 
sition. Mr. Dornblazer also has been in the 
forefront of the effort made by lumbermen in 
the Appalachian region to convince Government 
officials of the futility of expending money on 
a hardwood dimension plant in connection with 
the Tygarts Valley Homestead project. This 
effort was unsuccessful and work is in process 
on buildings for the dimension plant. 


Frank A. Niles, of the Frank A. Niles Lum- 
ber Co., New York City, was a visitor at Rai- 
nelle, W. Va., during the past week, where he 
conferred with Sales Manager Hughes, of the 
Meadow River Lumber Co., for which concern 
Mr. Niles handles hardwood flooring sales in 
the metropolitan district. Another visitor at 
Rainelle during the week was A. J. Lacey, of 
the Hardwood Lumber Co., Rochester, N. Y., 
which concern represents the Meadow River 
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Lumber Co. in that area. Another representa- 
tive conferring with Mr. Hughes and H. L. 
Gray, general manager at Rainelle, was C. W. 
Hefner, of Columbus, Ohio. Mr. Hefner, who 
represents Meadow River in Ohio territory, 
spent two days at the mill, en route back to 
Columbus after a vacation in Virginia. 


The recent death of George E. Waters, for 
many years head of the firm of George E. Wa- 
ters & Co., and a leader of the lumber business 
in Baltimore, has been followed by the filing 
in the Superior Court there of a certificate of 
the new firm which is composed of C. Jackson 
Waters, son of the deceased, and Isabel Waters 
Paine and Miss Kate Elizabeth Waters, 
daughters. The new firm which continues un- 
der the old name, has taken over all obligations 
of the old one and holds the assets, and business 
is being conducted as usual. C. Jackson Waters 
had for years virtually managed the affairs cf 
the old concern. He is president of the Balti- 
more Lumber Exchange, as was his father for 
a term, and is one of the most popular of the 
younger members of the business. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


‘Lewispurc, On1o—C. M. Huffman has 
turned in his resignation effective Aug. 1 as 
manager of the Lewisburg Lumber Co. to 
become office manager of Beckert Bros. Co. 
in Piqua. He will be succeeded by J. O. Rada- 
baugh who has had charge of the mill of the 
firm for thirty years. 


KirksviLt_E, Mo.—Chester D. Furnish, who 
has been bookkeeper and assistant manager of 
the Adair Lumber Co., has been appointed 
manager of the Mission Lumber Co. in Mer- 
riam, Kan. The company is opening a new 
yard in Merriam. 


RosEVILLE, ILL—Edward J. Pflibsen of Peru, 
Ill., has taken over the management of the 
W. E. Terry Lumber Co. here, succeeding John 
H. McAllister who has been transferred to the 
yard at Pittsfield. 


BLacxpuck, Minn.—The Central Lumber 
Co., Minneapolis, has abandoned plans to dis- 
continue its local branch. Lawrence Grahn of 


Roseau has been appointed manager, succeeding 
F. E. Bergin. 


CHILLICOTHE, Mo.—Ernest Shannon, man- 
ager of the R. J. Hurley Lumber Co. yard 
in this town for the past ten years, has resigned 
to become manager of Krause & Managan 
(Inc.) in Lafayette, La. 


WILLMAR, MINN.—Trygve Pederson has been 
named manager of the Standard Lumber Co. 
yard and office here. Thomas Olson, manager 
for many years, resigned from the position. 


SEDALIA, Mo.—Glenn Neely of Union, Mo., 
was installed as manager of the Gold Lumber 
Co. in this town on June 30. 








Buffalo Brevities 


BurFra.o, N. Y., July 11.—Recent visitors to 
Buffalo, N. Y., lumber offices included: J. G. 
Smith, general manager, Arkansas Oak Floor- 
ing Co., Pine Bluff, Ark.; N. H. Morgan, New 
York, eastern district sales manager, Shevlin 
Pine Sales Co., Minneapolis; and S. L. Boyd, 
Minneapolis, American sales representative, 
British Columbia Spruce Mills (Ltd.), Lum- 
berton, B. C. 


E. W. Conklin, president of Mixer & Co. 
(Inc.), Buffaloes wholesalers, has returned from 
a week’s business and vacation trip in Vir- 
ginia. 

C. R. Kelleran, president of the Trotter- 
Kelleran Lumber Co., Buffalo, has returned 
— a week’s fishing trip at Georgian Bay, 

nt. 

On account of the interest shown by the 
members, the weekly luncheon meetings of the 
Buffalo Lumber Exchange are being held 
through the summer. It has been the prac- 
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tice in some recent years to suspend the meet- 
ings until the fall season. 


Peter Yeager, of the Yeager Lumber Co., 
Buffalo wholesaler, is spending his vacation 
at points in Pennsylvania. 


Erie County, N. Y., stands about eighth in 
the State in the number of trees planted for 
reforestation purposes during the past ten 
years. It has planted 3,471,000 conifers on its 
lands in the towns of Sardinia, Holland, Con- 
cord and Boston, about 2,336 acres in all. The 
plantings are by individual farmers, members 
of the Erie County Farm Bureau, members of 
4-H Clubs and others, including sportsmen’s 
organizations. 

Clark W. Hurd, of Hurd Bros (Inc.), Buf- 
falo lumbermen, is chairman of the horse show 
at the Erie County Fair in Hamburg, Aug. 
23-26. He is assisted by Eugene P. Forrestel 
and Bradley J. Hurd. 





News from Arkansas 


H. E. Trussell, sales-manager of the Anthony 
Lumber Co., Fordyce, recently underwent an 
operation in a Little Rock hospital. 


Charles Stuck, Jonesboro retail lumberman, 
and lay leader for the North Arkansas Con- 
ference of the Methodist church, recently ad- 
dressed a lay meeting at the Wynne Methodist 
church, 

The Arkmo Lumber Co. has leased a site 
along tracks of the L. & N. W. railroad at 
Magnolia. 

E, N. Beisel, head of Beisel Veneer Hoop 
Co., Helena, operates his own commuting serv- 
ice between his home and Memphis, Tenn., 
on business and pleasure. He has been flying 
since 1928 and often flies on business trips to 
various parts of the United States. “Travel 
by air is ideal for business contacts and asso- 
ciations,” Mr. Beisel said, and he found it par- 
ticularly valuable during the depression in keep- 
ing in close contact with his customers. 

Celebrating the fiftieth year of its founding, 
the Bruner-Ivory Handle Co. held “open house” 
at its offices in Hope on July 1. Guests were 
shown through the factory twice during the 
day. The plant was also visited by the Rotary 
club in a body, the Kiwanis club having pre- 
viously been taken through the plant. 





Florida College Adds Department of 
Industrial Arts 


LAKELAND, FLa., July 11—A department of 
industrial arts, beginning with summer school, 
has been added to the courses available at 
Florida Southern College, here. Bench wood- 
work, carpentry, advanced woodwork and ad- 
vanced cabinet design and construction are 
among the courses offered. Since there is a 
shortage of skilled craftsmen in this field, 
Florida lumber and millwork companies have 
welcomed the announcement of this specialized 
training. 





Century-Old Company Admits 
Two to Partnership 


New York City, July 11—The firm of 
Ichabod T. Williams & Sons, established in 
New York City in 1838, announced the admis- 
sion to its partnership, July 1, of Ichabod T. 
Williams and Carl W. Timpson. The former 
represents the fifth generation of the Williams 
family in the history of the firm, and is a great- 
great-grandson of its founder. He was born 
in 1907, graduated from Groton School, Groton, 
Mass., and Harvard University, class of 1930, 
and since that time has been associated with the 
firm both at its manufacturing plant at Carteret, 
N. J., and at the New York office. 

Mr. Timpson was graduated from St. Paul’s 
School, Concord, N. H., and Harvard Uni- 
versity, class of 1918. He has been associated 
with the company since 1919, after having 
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served in the army as a First Lieutenant during 
the war. For the past several years he has 
been in charge of the veneer department. 


Lumberman Writes Copy for Ad 
on Length of 2x4 


ZANESVILLE, Ou10, July 11.—R. L. Dunlap, 
manager of the Herdman Lumber Co. here, was 
busy making minor repairs on the roofs of one 
of the yard structures the other day when ap- 
proached by a representative of the Zanesville 
Publishing Co. for copy for his firm’s advertise- 
ment. There was no paper handy on which to 
write the copy and rather than keep the news- 
paperman waiting, Mr. Dunlap sawed off a 
length, of 2x4 and scribbled his ad on one side. 

“Here’s your ad, mister,” said the lumber 
yard manager as he tossed the piece of 2x4 off 
the roof. Mr. Dunlap went on with his job. 
The ad did not hold up the presses. 








Two Lumber Firms Consolidate 


Lansinc, Micu., July 11.—Consolidation of 
the Hager Warehouse & Lumber Co. at 1300 
Turner Street and the Hager-Cove Lumber Co. 
at 1125 South Pennsylvania Avenue, effective 
July 1, has been announced by Alton J. Hager, 
president of both companies. The buildings and 
machinery of the former concern have been sold 
to the Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co. which 
located a branch here three years ago. 

According to Mr. Hager, the Turner Street 
firm passed out of the local merchandising pic- 
ture in the consolidation, and business will be 
done as the Hager-Cove Lumber Co. This com- 
pany owns over four acres of land east of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, and most of this space is un- 
der roof. An interior finish and mill business 
operate in connection with the sales department. 

Directors of the company are, Mr. Hager, 
Norman B. Cove, Frank Thoman and Dean W. 
Kelley, all of Lansing, and Sidney Beach of De- 


troit. 





Saw Manufacturing Company 
Moving to New Plant 


FitcHspure, Mass., July 11.—The Simonds 
Saw & Steel Co., here, is in the process of 
moving integral parts of its manufacturing 
equipment to its new windowless plant, erected 
at Fitchburg in 1931, but never occupied be- 
cause of economic conditions. The plant, which 
covers five acres, is thoroughly air conditioned 
and properly lighted. The original idea of the 
building was to provide a windowless factory 
with working conditions equal to any executive 
office. Products to be manufactured by Simonds 
in the new factory include industrial saws of 
all kinds for cutting wood or metal, machine 
knives, files and hack saw blades. Moving and 
installation of machinery will require from 
eight to twelve months. 





Lumberman Active 53 Years to Take 
Earned Leisure 


Charles Harbaugh who started in the lumber 
business fifty-three years ago, paid the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN a welcome visit on 
July 6 and announced that his son, Harold C. 
Harbaugh, is now proprietor and manager of 
the Harbaugh yard at St. Charles, Ill., which 
he will conduct under the name of H. C. 
Harbaugh Lumber Co. The Charles Har- 
baugh Lumber Co. operates yards located at 
Fox Lake, Round Lake and Sycamore in 
Illinois, with headquarters at Twin Lakes in 
Wisconsin. Charles Harbaugh is president of 
the line-yard company and A. W. Buschman 
Is vice president and general manager. Mr. 
Harbaugh says that business is pretty good and 
he believes in looking on the bright side of 
things. From now on he is going to take life 
a little easier. 

In 1885 he went from Waukesha, Wis., to 
Lake Villa, Ill.,.as manager of that branch 
of the Henry Sherry Lumber Co. . During the 
next few years, added duties were given him 
by placing under his supervision the yards of 
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the same company at Antioch and Templeton, 
Wis. Later, in partnership with William H. 
Strang, he purchased the Lake Villa yard, and 
from that beginning, he added from time to 
time branches at Fox Lake, Ingleside, Long 
Lake, Round Lake, Geneva, Libertyville, Syca- 
more, all in Illinois, and Twin Lakes, Wis. 
For the past thirty years Mr. Harbaugh has 
resided in Highland Park, Ill., where he main- 
tained his general offices until July 1 of this 
year, when they were moved to Twin Lakes. 





Argentina Lumberman Praises 
Appalachian Hardwoods on 
U. S. Buying Tour 


CHARLESTON, W. VA., July 11.—A recent in- 
teresting visitor in Charleston was Dr. Jacobo 
Smud, of the A. Smud Lumber Co., Buenos 
Aires, Argentina, who spent a week in the city 
and vicinity inspecting lumber and making pur- 
chases for his company. This was the first 
visit of Dr. Smud to the United States and 
he was especially pleased and impressed -with 
the beauty of Appalachian hardwapds, pro- 
nouncing the white oak and red oak of West 
Virginia the finest with which he has ever 
come in contact. While in Charleston, Dr. 
Smud was a guest in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
F. Edwin Mower. Mr. Mower is head of the 
Mower Lumber Co., of Charleston, which com- 
pany ships approximately two million feet of 
lumber annually to the A. Smud Lumber Co. 
After a week in West Virginia, during which 
he made many motion pictures of lumber 
operations and visited other industrial plants, 
Dr. Smud left for the South, accompanied by 
Mr. Mower, to make some purchases of pine 
lumber. Dr. Smud expected to continue his 
journey to the West Coast to buy western 
pine and other West Coast woods, before re- 
turning to Buenos Aires. 
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German Forestry Professors Visit 
U. S. Operations 


Crossett, Ark., July 11.—Dr. Reinhard Tren- 
dellenburg from Munich University and Dr. 
Franz Kollman of Eberswalde University, Ger- 
many, inspected the plant of the Crossett Lum- 
ber Co. last week in company with J. W. Wat- 
zek of Chicago, vice president of the company. 
The two German professors studied the con- 
cern’s logging and sustained yield reforestation 
program, and said the plan was one of the most 
thorough and systematic they had seen. 

The youthful scientists were sent to the 
United States by the German government. After 
landing in New York, they visited Yale Uni- 
versity's School of Forestry, and also that of 
Syracuse (N. Y.) University. En route to the 
West Coast where they inspected lumber manu- 
facturing plants in California and Oregon prior 
to coming here, the professors visited the United 
States Forest Products Laboratory in Madison. 
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Clean Up Doors and Sash... 
.. « Eliminate All Hand Work with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


Produces a smooth, even finish, without ripples or ridges .. . 
the modern electrical way . . . easier, faster, 
thing for cleaning up sash, doors and frames before delivery 
—makes them ready for painting on the job. Removes scratches 
and stains from plywood panels; used for lining up glued 
joints and final 
pact, perfectly balanced, easy to use. 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


SKILSAW, Inc., 3320 ELSTON AVE., Chicago 


214 E. 40th St., New York—52 Brookline Ave., Boston—1429 Spring 
Garden, ree S. Flower St., Los Angeles—2065 Webster 


cheaper! Just the 


finishing in sash and door manufacture. Com- 
Plugs into any light 


@ Also made with vacuum dust collector. 
Full 32 square inch sanding area. Belt speed 
of 1500 surface feet per minute. Powerful 
universal motor. All ball bearing construction. 











Cedar boat lumber. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Gar EC Phone Canal 0262 


Lumber for Immediate Delivery 


Mahogany and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 


Chicago, Ill. 
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THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the yweriod July 1-7: 
West East West East West Dast West Bast 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flovring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shoitleaf 
Lengths 10-20’ Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 
ae ee i _< * 1xbG10 .. 4242 A819 ITE & 14... 18.30 16.05 
B&btr Sht. 52.78 55.93)/inch thick— an . 6 ae ; 
No. 1. Sht. 45.95 53.00/4 eal pia 50.16 48.81 BEES 2 ccc 55.72 60.97116 ........ 19.61 16.98 
ee . ) 
1x3 flat - Rebates 5 OF2 : No, 2 Fencing & Cm | 2x6 
grain— Fig 1177, e323 20-22) “Standara Lengths |12 & 14... 14.40 15.71 
B&better.. 40.77 39.78|1x5 52.58 55.41]1x4 ...... fee aoe as . F 
No. 1 eee 36. 07 36.461L2 ---cccce 75.36 73.7211x6 ...... 10.00 weee | 2x8 
Nev dos BOO B2lsasn4 enon man HB Ms TESS 183 
1x4 rift— 4, 6, 8.... 68.69 61.292) 5o..5 Shieinn ont 
B&btr Sht. 51.37 59.50)5&10 - 73.82 72.50 i * 12x10 : 
No. 1, Sht. 40.65 45.00]12 ........ 84.44 81.83 |Shortl’f— 12 & 14... 18.63 18.92 
No. 2 . 37.75] __ 1x8, ving Ed A 16.61 15.78 ON a coated 18.06 19.04 
ee Inch thick— txi2 1721 24:70 18.65] 2x12 
eens keen 46.09 43.50 12 & 14 18.95 17.75 
1. va =o39 | | i eeeee 46.59 41.56 Se. S Bence BD csasevce 19.14 19.60 
ae 36.28 tl eeioten: 7.10 45.50] geandgara Reonathe 
NO. < 5.77 17.11}1x5&10 48.24 53.38 1 i 
peepee 2.70 67.50]/1x4 ...... 9.51 10.41] Ne &% Dimension, 
1x6 ...... 11.16 12.60 Random Length 
Lengths Rough Finish pat pe i . 2x4 Short- 
ey 10-20 se. 8 Ghteinn ant ae 12.34 11.76 
B&better.. .... 33.00 Boards, Standard Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
B&better— Lengths 
—. — 1x8 12.48 12.77)2%8 11202 13:00 11-78 
B&better... 32.70 $8.9214 ......... eee) . 44 | 2: . . 
N eee To” eee 12.55 12.82]}2x10 ..... 11.75 12.03 
- 1.68 30.89/8 ......... 48.00 ....)yx42 2122 12:74 12.63)2x12 ..::. 16.50 12.04 
5&6/4 
° Partition, Standard thick— No. 1 Shortleaf 
Lengths eee 66.00 4 Dimension Timbers, 20 & Under. 
12 & 14... 21.67 19.26 Ne. 1 
B&better.. 47.00 Serene 22.52 18.99 Shortleaf— 
Casing, Base & Jamb/|2x6 ne 
10-20’ 12 & 14 18.82 18.12) 3X4&4x4 -- 26.23 24.32 
Drop Siding, Stand- * 19°54 19.00 4x6—8x8 25.42 22.10 
ard Lengths, 1x6” D&better, Cane t . | 3&4x10 29.00 |...- 
iam... * Me erress 9.68 60.00}2x8 5x10-10x10 .... 23.50 
2 "* 60:26 60.0R|12 & 14... 20.47 18.56/3&4x12 37.31 33.00 
B&better.. 35.86. 1x5&10 ... 62.38 61.14]16 -------- 21.38 19.23]5x12-12x12 35.00 .... 
No. . 35.19 35.01 2x10 
No. 116— eh owas 31.50 28.67 
No. 1 .... 41.17 42.38)Ne, 1 Fencing, 10-20'/16 7.7111) 30.13 2832)  uneter Mate 
Assorted patterns— 2x12 %x1%”, 4— 
B&better.. 37.77 39.30]1x4 ...... 38.90 41.77]12 & 14... 34.00 28.92]No. 1 .... 3.85 4.22 
WO. EF .ccs SATS GENEGEO .0 ccc TRIG SEBEL ENG cons cvs 5.58 31.31]No. 2..... 3.05 2.68 








of freight on sales made 
ended July 2: 


CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
during the week 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on _ actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
June 27-July 2, inclusive. Averages include 


Flooring both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
No.1 No.2 | based on specified items only. Quotations 
B&btr. Com. Com. | follow: wettienetie Utes 
ee) sce weaan $39.85 $35.20 $23.25 — 5/4x8 6/4x8 
1x4 eceecceresseeseee 38.45 32.95 21.15 SELECTS, s2 or 4Ss— 1x8 & war. & war. 
| err 60.15 $65.35 ae. 
Ceiling BP TERS cweones © 43.45 wee $47.00 
. 99 | SHop, S28S— No. 1 No. 2 
TEXA wees ee eee recess $22.30 = $20.75 $18 5/4 eeeseeseeeseeeeersree es $24.98 $21.31 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
ee $45.55 BOO cccveocewes $50.85 +z, ay ee ee ee $21.96 $17.08 
i cence eas va 43.70 BUEE. ccrecewese 63.15 pi i ee eee os 25.45 16.25 
eer 44.10 B/4E10 .ccccccs 65.45 No. n Wes rr Fe ee $13.47 
i lawegee tower 44.30 5/4x12 74.15 Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Boards, Dressed Senor, oF or a gists « wdr 
oice a 2.1 90.25 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 Quality (D) RL. 222i? 49.27 74.0 
Com. Com. Com- | commons 82 
or 4S— 
BP i ascsccin ne eal $36.75 $19.05 “3 Colonial Sterling Standard 
| ees 38.15 17.05 $14.20 No.1 No. No. 3 
OL Peeehipprataors 37.25 18.80 14.75 1x, D vcecscckulenl $34.91 $28.43 $25.08 
Se re ere 37.10 18.45 1 Ae ort Bpppeneseeeet 39.16 > 
SE in npuutimh eine bind 42.40 19.75 14.80 Utility (No. 4) 4/4 RWRL i $61.21 
__. RPGR E 56.00 25.25 14.30 Senne Boon 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, Suacre 68 er tS—~ ajxtr be a 
No. 2 Common Dressed B&Btr RL ° r. 
SE ee a "eRe te $16.85 2 “gperferegqer” $70.57 $69.00 
ear 15.75 Dee sveeaeeees 16.7 cS Se SQe eee 57,15 57.73 56.89 
EMO scccseeeves 16.65 SEES 4 cea scviws 21.05 SHop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 





RS err ree 47 a aa 
Be awtGacteeceees Hat 25.48 $17.30 
8to16 18&20 BPG s0vsseseahoe 09 31.43 16.00 

et Bec esersccesscdtbiceseunn $19.60 $21.35 iarch-Douglas Fir 

akseebece OCeereeees Eee 18.90 21.10 Pimsenation, NO. 1, BBE. cccccccccctccoeenl $19.97 
Be Oey octccetecnaVeerereeteras 20.25 21.25 Dimension, No. 1, 2x6&8 Deano andere ean 19.22 
cage uveas beeSC Caw ewer en 19.90 22.65 cg: SS FF £ & SOR. 21.15 
ilvebiteas weouNteseaeans ‘ ai Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4RL.. 2.522) 34:80 
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NORTHERN HARDWOOD we 
, 
Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b, 4 is 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: No. 
No.1 No.2 No.8 } M4 
Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ee Kecoweud $60.00 ey 00 +. ee $3. re 7. re No. 
|, eer 65.00 5.00 4/4 
2 a S 70.00 8. 00 $500 He 00 30. oo 5/4 
Ore -ses60t<- 75.00 65.00 53.00 36.00 21.00 Q 
No.1 No.2 No.8 FAS: 
Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com ui 
Ree $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $29.00 $22.00. 6/4 
DLE . cévvwens 83.00 73.00 656.00 32.00 24.00 8/4 
BEG. cesccses 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 10/4 
SFG éeceaces 3.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 No. 
SPE eccscnes 103.00 93.00 73.00 46.00 ....., 4/4 
Se secccses 108.00 98.00 78.00 651.00. ..., 5/4 
3/4 ....---- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 6/4 
Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 and porter, $78; or on 8/4 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, 5/4, No. : and P 
better, $83, or on grades, Pas, $93; No. 1, $73. aM 
_ os - bn No. L. 4/4 | 
Hard Maple FAS Sel 5/4 
Se ccntnwss $73. 00 $58. 00 $18. 00 $34: 00 $17. 00 No. | 
ie pecareee 78.00 00 53.00 36.00 19.00 § 5/3 . 
BEE cvseces - 83.00 68,00 56.00 38.00 19.06 4/4. 
BE aeeeeees 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 5/4 . 
Mn. @eesews . 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 6/4 
a 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00. .... No. 2 
De svbeenes 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00 .... 5/8 . 
BEG w+seeeee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 .... 3/4 . 
7, ae 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00... 4/4. 
rer 158.00 143.00 121.00 oe ons Qri 
No.1Com No. 2 No. 8 No. 1 
Soft Elm— FA & Se Co Com 4/4. 
en. acrseees $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $19.00 Pla 
 , Seeeeek | 54.00 44.00 29.00 20.00 No. 1 
Sen 54.00 44.00 29.00 20.00 6/ 
|, eer 57.00 47.00 32.00 20.00 
en. it aseee0 60.00 50.00 34.00 owen FAS- 
BPG twiecces 65.00 55.00 39.00 oun 4/4 : 
No.1 No.2 Nos §3/!- 
Rock Elm FA om Co Com No 1 
|” Spee $55.00 $35.00 $20.00 $17.00 4/4 
ee scuaseee 60.00 40.00 22.00 19.00 ce 
 , Sees 70.00 48.00 24.00 19.00 8/4 | 
eee 75.00 58.00 29.00 22.00 
Se wsesnens 85.00 68.00 41.00 ona P 
Sep are 95.00 78.00 46.00 27.00 in 
No.1 No.2 No.8 §y, i 
Birch— FAS Sel Com Com Com 6/4 
| Sarre. $80.00 $70.00 $50.00 $31.00 $20.00 No. 2) 
|, eee 85.00 75.00 56.00 37.00 20.00 4/4 
C/E ccccecce - 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 21.00 pl 
8/4 eenee 96.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 Pla 
| eegansas 103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 - 
TEre” c¢ccee oe 108.00 93.00 82.00 650.00 a 
BGs 20000 - + 156.00 146.00 122.00 .... .... §S/! 
SP: aeusay te 62.00 42.00 29.00 .... Bi’ 
3/4 Vee nem 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00. .... 4/4 2 
No. 1 3 2 Panes 8 
Soft Maple FAS &Sel FA 
ae ceeeeeees ‘ - $65.00 $48.00 $31. 00 $05 50 + - 
BE  sccrereovoanes -- 70.00 652.00 32.00 21.00 <li 
De -ée¢eessaser --- 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 §-—— 
Dk .wtdsenanceeurcas 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 \ 
_ Poll 
DOUGLAS FIR in Wi 
No, 1 
Seattle, Wash., July 11.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 











&B CS D P 
BE . -wktass asenneen $38.00 $34.00 $24.00 or 
: Flat Grain Flooring groove 
2 eee: $26.00 $24.00 $19.00 By Fg 
BE cc cudeesonae cian 30.00 29.00 23.00 Bvt 
Drop Siding ex 4” 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$29.00 $28.00 $22.00 x 6” 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 28.00 23.00 Xx 8 
x10” 
Ceiling x12” 
PD évidevenc cee wae $25.00 $24.00 $17.00 
Mee ‘wkcebs eave aes 26.00 25.00 17.00 













Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
No. 1 $17.00 $17.50 $18.00 $20.50 
No. 2 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 
No. 3 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 —— Dimension 
16 18 20 
Sf fae ee o36. 2 wt mn oe. r+ oe. 00 it 00 
 F ares 17.50 17.50 8.0 9.00 19.00 
ee bi~wedass 17.50 18.00 i850 i9 50 19 50 
ae 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 a. 50 






No. 1 Common Rough eutfer surtnees. 
Timbers 
4x10 planks 20 feet and shorter and 
SO RE ee ree $18.00 
Se Eres. 










TERED GS 0D GO Bice ccccceccescocesccs 












































nfiumherman ARKANSAS S les ge Bree 
Am 6 e average Taaed On soft Pine 
M et Review volyuing figures by Arkansas 9: 
rk a | f. 0. b, obtained eek ended -inch 
16, 1988 OF Lumber eerdas ces of | Sabah molt SEE 
Ww - ; . 49. 
July 16, all so rices pe Pa ADRS 50.00 0 
PRICES Demand for . ase, and P bove dge grain eRe L Cec S FL ee 31.00 30.0 
938 F.O.B. MI RDWOOD decided incre lready risen a ' rete eee ohmetead aie 
ye HA ices ite de ve alr Par A seca races 00 $43.00 
° ill pric qu items ha r levels. 0 ican a $44. 38.0 
SOUTHERN FI outhern Sree ye mprntnaei oa arises from Fiat grain— Chek gis toe adie 24:00 28.00 
ne ave Te ade during ir recen the mills very, B&bette ieee eeeees aepaiieh 1 
ris > les mad thei d on d reco =} Pdbbesmestee tition ter No. 
ugh, sa ak nan . e no. Par Bet 2.00 
from reports of _pelciale 37.75 | of the — spending se it are ex wo. 3 ae re 34.00 "11.00 
Ju — . 1e + ee eee . 38. 
yee Red Gum 01 ae es. OER peo gpa oth arising e volume for a iling, %x4 de igsgicccs: 41.00 
ceeee . : im- i , XE oe teeeeee 
D FAS— wae |. Fe and pur tinue in larg it has an im Partition, rtition; ag: ing, 1x6 17 No. 116 
: geet —_ 50 8/4 1 & Sel— @ 27.50 1 to con : But it . of oston Pa Drop Sid No.1 $47.00 
o. b. ig 1 & Se ew We aa Hate He pectec ble period. | expansion 1 B +e os 
ie | AME eee “85.25 sidera in the era reinsert ab rie 50 (28. 
No.@ 9 5/4 lain Red Gum Sey ww 2 oon source too lated by Fed Sy gabe e oe 
Com Sw Sel.— ae 8/4. Com— @19.00 ota : iIding stimula ff rt, recent re- =e 7 pete : PRES -" = wane? 12 0 
No. ay 34. No. 2 "17.00 ’ Jul ’ errort, ichl No. 2 ...... Surfaced, 78.0 
19.00 i ap Gum | No. 3 Cora lar home industry : hig y inish, 6 8 $60.00 $ 00 
20.00 5/4 wee ap Gum we oth ing and inc erunits being \ 5 a anes Tee0 "Re 
1:00 grea,’ 00 1 Com; 25@30.50 financing nd perm have been 00 $60.00 ¥36.00 *66.00 
21.00 — 0.00@ 34. No. 2 2 0 29.25 loans a ‘ , who sige .. - $53.00 4.00 66. better 8 
No.t | FA V1I135.00@ 85.50 No. 24 816.25 @19.25 it ee —— the minimum, 5/4 2) "casing & Base, mm 60.00 +280 
ee . 0 I hee ae a ° 1 “ isa ‘ . . me 3. 
bey 0/4 ++++++88.50@41.00 No. 283 Gom— itSe ‘edie hes preter hogesann them ies ae $60.00 +88.00 "01.00 “sa.a0 
. eke: : ‘Reigate 14. in : n ag, a eee 00 ° 
24.00 sé Hee oy BBA le —s the drain o rket they mee a a = 
24.00 Nv. 1'& 2300028.00 | 6/ Soft Map 00 | now see nter the ma ks of the | gasing aie peered sides 
24. fr 50 ies 48. ney e stoc ‘ ot eines RRR 
“oa 5/4 ++ +++ 25-00 @ 28.50 PAS sete ia, and as th J lv moderate | much cur isted at $3 ” mais sigh aie hiplap 1x12 
a i/4 seeeee 28.75 @3: 4/4 1& Se 35.00 ills with only d production ; pecta- te OF nacen saasiaiatioe —_ % x8 ogel $22.00 
cows 8/ gywiaresitil) Oy s a o}m S s. an eral ex 1x 00 $18.5 13.00 
or on Pla @ 23.25 o. 2 Com 16.0 ted items, find a gen new 7.00 $18. 0 13.00 ; 
and § pas— :35:50@28.00 | No. 2 Gon wan n : the its Bee 
4 $73. 5/8 vee : : eae x Al run— 23.50 tailed. And ong the mills psi to Boards, 2 Sn z=. Re a4 a. 1 as 
Siig OP | ee ar or Ship ion, ‘ ; 
No. 8 - ‘= 5 4/4. Beech ° n the Pp ill force b en or Dimens $24.00 16.00 
Te ce ia ve 1.25 @19.2 = tion 0 7 wi “than would | °° "iment, St 309 21.5 50 
WB he 118002135 Log run— 18.25 wage-hour gg —— aie . ie Mascari has 2 22:50 21.00 
19. ae tseres 50 | 3/4... Elm els. less tha a eee 1. 23. 
19.00 ee eee 25. 50 ' her lev 5S ably es but Eee ieeotes ye 35.00 
a 6/4 ee 8.00 | rags— Bs a hig lerate and probably resent costs, ina toes ... Ale Be alg Gh Foot $4.15 
20. No. 3 Com i180 | 4/4 vg So 50@ 18.00 moder: ified by even p urging cautio "ht Gapuaakeon th, %6x1%. 4-Foot 3.50 
ee: lalate 1.5 Sere justi y are “14: an ; prone tr han 
we eae ..11.00@1 ae 18.00 | be as industry "movement | oe Si 
“on ph SAE Binck snd vy so ne some in wet een to ee movement No. i tee Re ee ot 6S 
. Sel.— 19. Co ° a sno th No. eit 
“* ro ieee 34.00 |. adding f helping ‘meet T LO 
No. 3 4/4 .... Black Gum FAS— ee m ss tance o eded to COAS rices of 
lain ae $s 15 mportan ne ne vards W age Pp 
sis.0 xy 1 & Sol i Seeley 8 0 ne h ie big eg Fern proiert at EST | _uilieaatactac it 3, $11. 
De ivenwe 5 ee — : atl 3) -e...2, 
20.00 6/4 Qrtd, Tupelo No. 2 OTT 8.25 @ 20.0 reac ing deficit. A assortments ae ee 2, $17; No 28. 
7 aR y Beles ycamore housing hing : er re as ; No. : s, $ 
20.00 FAS— = = 50 aa Sy ea 7 the 1 - replenish s buying larg logs a No i. —s No. ; a + = log 
wove BEE +e 36.00 58 5.75@17.75 are eager 4 ; California is ces: middle ae... al loge, $14: 
oe 1 aii oer llow : leve S; dvan ’ dar: 2&3, g 
Nos 93/4 oa wae ae ae 5 | higher Iso at adva he larger | Peel lock: No. 
Com E No. 1 > 26.50 s— 42.7 and a tside th Mies on S 
he ras unts ially outs ness RIN 
$17.00 it 26.00 er 25 | amo specially P d busi LOO ills re- 
19.00 Hy 4 . a o. 1 Com 25. trade, ¢ ivitv ; an . Ss PLE . mills b 
19.00 Bg74 o 3: Tupelo wr ip a 0 | West ‘ on activity ther gains. MA = yovs 9 . 2. a 
22.00 Plain 27.25 | No 3 Com — 15.00 |‘. is taking ing further but whey atean eal eek ende 
eaten FAS— 27. N ae pee: 15.0 cities, 1: h is show 5 bu ing, igan an ing pric the w 
0 [e cvcses 4/ eee 3 . ut ilroad y Mich ollow uring Third 
a = 1 &@ Sel.— 19.25 5/4 "* Magnolia - in the hige much aprons increased port ian aa basis, ee wi Second $47.16 
6/4 ...... ail = 50. e is rec into | Foor - Fir $63. 
$20.00 No. 2 Com. aes 1) il 50.00 be loadings at eo a the roads hd Renee canis $74.62 
om att ..... One | 4/4 oes e r eee cee 
> aro f - White No. 3 Com:— 15.00 | larg uld soon d rehabilitatio: gx2% 
) 2 & Sel. 30.50 | N vo tes sho ly neede des is IN 
D. sees ° Pepe: 37.00@ 41.00 Run— 24. the ma ial ca sim- tation hnson 
coos Heya |: Log "00 tria : Asa : quo d Jo s 
ae No 2 sees att anes 27.00 items. pre much brisker. place in ing are fo,b. ‘Memphis an as sais 
“ane. — oi pees 29.50 reported to be dentate te van will be ‘ Oring earlots, ‘Alexandria, aaa — 
ashy meres |S eee . j Tr P oO n., : 
. ened See ilar revival in de arkets, the ia; | City, Ten oth. Ue ae +3500 
Com, + 4 CK ilar ian domestic m British Colum of origi oo 00 wate 57.00 51.00 
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July 16, 1938 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices 


on southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, New Orleans, La., for sales 
made in the period July 1-7: 
West East West East West Bast West Bast 
Side Side Side Side Side Side Side Side 
Flovring, Standard Surfaced Finish, No. 1 Shiplap and No. 2 Shoitleaf 
Lengths 10-20 Boards, 10-20’ Dimension 
1x3 rift— ty 1xb&10 1. 4242 4879/TR & 14... 18.30 16.05 
27 Inch thick— x . : . “4 ° . x 
No. 1, Sht 45.98 §3:00|4 ......... 50.16 48.81]/*12 ----- CES PTET aioee'ee — ine 
5 9 
Ix3 flat SITLL BES g092] No. 2 Fencing & om | 2x6 
grain— 1x10 ..... 58.41 56.56 Standard Lengths 12 & 14... 14.40 15.71 
B&better.. 40.77 39.78|1x5 52.58 55.41]1x4 ...... eae —— 
No 1 ‘ ++ 36.07 36.46 12 weeeeeee 75.36 73.7211x6 ...... S000 - was 2x8 iii iinet 
0 3 .... 28. 24. 1 34.0 by fs 
5&6-4 thick— 
ix4 rift— 6 6.... 600 50) ooo eee ye ee 
B&btr Sht. 51.37 59.50 5&10 : 73.82 72.50] Boards, Std. Leth. |». 19 ‘ 
No. 1, Sht. 40.65 45.00]12 ........ 84.44 81.83 |Shortl’f— 12 & 14... 18.63 18.92 
No. 2 + evce Beete c— ta B oats os 16-83 Mgt BO ccseeees 18.06 19.04 
Mae «caps l 16.10 
a ante o-- : See sexes 24.70 18.65 vy — ee 
name eee 6.09 43.50 . . . 
se: . 39.94 40.13ig 5.6. oe 2 ia ae oo | Sere 19.14 19.60 
ooee 36.88 36.2719 °°’ * 7.10 45.50 No. 3 Fencing, 
No. 2 1211180 itiesgaie... $e3 a, oe ee 
—_erepen iene 2.70 67.50]1x4 ...... 9.51 10.41] Ne S Dimension, 
ees 11.16 12.60 Random Length 
Ceiling, Standard 
ixé CM... 11.08 12.07 
Lengths Rough Finish ext Short- 12.34 11.76 
ro CAL weceee lo . 
%x4— 10-20 No. 3 Shiplap and 
B&better.. 33.00 Boards, Standard Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
B&better— Lengths 
a a 1x8 12.48 12.77/3%8 12202 13:00 1175 
B&better.. 32.70 33.92|4 ......... ie : go): PR . , 
epee oe feeb Pe ned |. eee 12.55 12.82]2x10 11... 11.75 12.03 
a iat : ied a 12.74 12.63]2x12 ..... 16.50 12.04 
5&6/4 
Partition, Standard thick— No. 1 Shortleaf 
engths “a 66.00 Dimension Timbers, 20 & Under. 
x, 7 ae ° 2x4 
4x4&6 No. 1 
12 & 14... 21.67 19.26 
Bé&better.. .... 47.00 | 7 22.52 18.99 Sh f 
Casing, Base & Jamb | 2x6 ereat— 
10-20’ 12 & 14 18.82 18.12 3x4&4x4 .. 26.23 24.32 
Drop Siding, Stand- 19.54 19.00 4x6—8x8 . 25.42 22.10 
ard Lengths, 1x6” B&better, “fo reka , ™ [8&4x10 ... 29.00... 
a oi. TB kee: 59.68 60.00) 2x8 5x10—-10x10 .... 23.50 
. 117— ges Bose F;O la & 14... 20.47 18.56)3&4x12 .. 37.31 33.00 
B&better.. 35.86 - +++ 11x5&10 . 62.38 61.14 ee 21.38 19.23]5x12—12x12 35. 50 aes 
No. 1 --- 35.19 35.01 2x10 
No. 116— aaa 31.50 28.6 
No. 1 .... 41.17 42.38[No, 1 Fencing, 10-2016 °1.11.. 30:18 2832] "meter Maen 
Assorted patterns— 2x12 Bx1K", 
Bé&better.. 37.77 39.30]1x4 ...... 38.90 41.77]12 & 14 34.00 28.92 ae 8.85 4.22 
No. cece GCS GtMIEEO cccees , 5, a: Fi) Bee 35.58 31.31 No 2 a 2.68 











CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight = sales made during the week 
ended July 2: 


Flooring 
No. 1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
0 Sete ee $39.85 $35.20 $23.25 
DE. sdvseousnereesue 38.45 32.95 21.15 
Ceiling 
WE seceeveeceueues $22.30 $20.75 $13.90 

Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
ee $45.55  IRoweree res $50.85 
> sceceneondee 43.70 SED ncraccsees 63.15 
eae 44.10 BPENOe vecveree 65.45 
i Wensees eee ue 44.30 5/4x12 74.15 

Boards, Dressed 

No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 

Com Com. Com 
reer es $36.75 $19.05 oes 
Ud ee ee 38.15 17.05 $14.20 
Dr davaas ous weswas 37.25 18.80 14.75 
OS ar 37.10 18.45 14.35 
PT) «02 canes eo eee 42.40 19.75 14.80 
DN sts0eneeneoonan 56.00 25.25 14.30 

Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 

No. 2 Common Dressed 
er $18.40 Are $16.85 
i ine cceheeden 15.75 BESO cvcceoveds 16.75 
BP dessgeentss SESE 1BES oc cvicsccvee 21.05 
Shortleaf Dimension No. 2 Common, Dressed 

8 to 16 18 & 20 

8 ere sere $19.60 $21.35 

FS err erry Tr er TT 18.90 21.10 
Pe Oin6ccccedeecesenroneeep ows 20.25 21.25 

Cs. Kcogee beateeareatereeen 19.90 22.65 
salad ian wed Redan’ ae aes 23.50 “ee 


WESTERN PINES 


Following f. o. b. mill prices on actual 
sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
June 27-July 2, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 
based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 
Ponderosa Pine 
es 6/4x8 
Sexzcts, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & wadr. & war. 
CF Ue weceedue aun 60.15 $65.35 ies 
(. ee 43.45 $47.00 
Suop, S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
PERE S Sr naan $24.98 $21.31 
DPE eececuervesveetrieweeeute 33.76 20.31 
Commons, S2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 
1x ne me hnseoecthe eo oaed $21.9 $17.08 
poo fe eee 25.45 16.25 
No. 4, rv" PEN. tidenen ded bene oe“ $13.47 
Idaho White Pine 
5-6/4 8 
Spiecrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. 
2.) 4a $72.14 $90.25 
Gemneey CO) Melts icc iccscss 49.27 74.0 


Commons S82 or 4S— 
Colonial Sterling Standard 





No. No. 2 No. 
= S dcsecce canna $34.91 $28.43 $25.08 
werTT rT eT Ty 68. 39.16 24.92 
Uuitity CBEO.: €) OFE TEE Billie cov seisccccon $61.21 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Sretects, 82 or 4S— & war. & war. & war. 
eS ) ae ear cai ond 
a  Geevedkesaen $71.00 $70.57 $69.00 
RE ee 57,15 57.73 56.89 
= s2s— No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
. aa eee $45.47 $23.55 a3 
OEE wevecedcuseees 36.52 25.4 $17.30 
SVE éeccnmeneane 53.09 31.43 16.00 
Larch-Douglas Fir 
Detonation, TO. 2, BO. cccececcvesacocel $19.97 
Dimension, 7 — 8. rere 19.22 
No. 3 Com st & Sees. 21.15 
Flooring, ' sant. er., C&Btr. 4RL..2 222. 34.80 





NORTHERN HARDWOOD 


Following are prevailing quotations f. o. b, 
Wausau, Wis., on northern hardwoods: 


No.1 No.2 No.8 





Brown Ash— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
ae $60.00 $50.00 ey 4 $38 ro $19.00 
ee 65.0 55.00 20.00 
i eee 70.00 60.00 $0. 00 4 + 20.00 
ee 75.00 65.00 53.00 36.00 21.00 

No.1 No.2 No.8 

Basswood— FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Oe | waeecue $78.00 $68.00 $52.00 $29.00 $22.00 
BLE  cecvecas 83.00 73.00 656.00 32.00 24.00 
6/4 ‘ie 86.00 76.00 56.00 32.00 24.00 
Oe ccewewes 93.00 83.00 66.00 34.00 24.00 

See evcvouss 103.00 93.00 738.00 46.00. .... 

BEE 60264500 108.00 98.00 78.00 51.00 pits 
3/4 ......-- 70.00 60.00 41.00 25.00 4 

Key stock, 4/4, No. 1 — Aad V7 $78; or on 
grade, FAS, $88; No. 1, > 1 and 
better, $83, or on grades, rs, os; o. 1, $73 

No. 1 ses 2 No. 8 

Hard Maple FAS Sel Com Com Com 
Ben Geceeves $73.00 $58.00 $48.00 $34.00 $17.00 
| [eres 78.00 63.00 53.00 36.00 19.00 
OPS césees .. 83.00 68.00 56.00 38.00 19.00 
ee? Seteewes 88.00 73.00 61.00 38.00 20.00 
Se tect cwee 88.00 73.00 61.00 39.00 20.00 
Dt Sconegat 98.00 83.00 66.00 40.00. .... 

, 98.00 83.00 69.00 40.00. .... 

BE e6-bedsee 118.00 103.00 81.00 43.00 ee 

DE ssweewee 118.00 103.00 81.00 7 eves 
16/4 . -158.00 143.00 121.00 “or eee 

No.1Com No. 2 No. 3 

Soft Elm— A & Se Co Com 
RE AF $49.00 $39.00 $27.00 $19.00 
__ Seer 54.00 4.00 29.00 20.00 
| ae en 4.00 44.00 29.00 20.00 
BNE. cdbeccwme 57.00 47.00 32.00 20.00 
errr 60.00 50.00 34.00 owe 
are 65.00 55.00 39.00 oon 

No. 1 No. 2 No.3 

Rock Elm— FAS Com Co Co 
rn sewaseer $55.00 $35.00 $20.00 $17.00 
7 ae 60.00 40.00 22.00 19.00 
ere 70.00 48.00 24.00 19.00 
|, ape 75.00 58.00 29.00 22.00 
DOE | cteecae’ 85.00 68.00 41.00 eecie 
MEE  Sé5030%0 95.00 78.00 46.00 27.00 

No.1 Re. ay Pa! 3 
Birch— AS Sel Com 

| fae $80.00 $70.00 $50.00 $31. 00 $200 00 

|, are 85.00 75.00 56.00 37.00 20.00 

Pe caevescs 90.00 80.00 61.00 42.00 Het 

Mn: ectedees 6.00 86.00 69.00 45.00 22.00 
10/4 .. ---103.00 88.00 77.00 45.00 .... 
BPE ct0s0@6e 108.00 93.00 82.00 60.00. .... 
TOSE ccccccccdeee NGEe BAROO tcce | cccs 

5/8 ok 72.00 62.00 42.00 29.00. .... 

ae vcws - 74.00 64.00 45.00 30.00. .... 
No.1 No.2 No.8 
Soft Maple FA & Sel Com om 

Ml sess oe oes ‘ $65.00 $48.00 $31.00 $20.50 

Dn” Seepesecwemuwe 70.00 652.00 32.00 21.00 

6/4 . ' ° 80.00 57.00 37.00 21.00 

DL. cvticausdinmeede 85.00 62.00 37.00 22.00 

Seattle, Wash., July 11.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 


mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 


B&Btr. Cc D 
1X4 .ccccscecccvcees $38.00 $34.00 $24.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
SP een Pa $26.00 $24.00 $19.00 
BE cae ekg cba o-40 gh 30.00 29.00 23.00 

Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$29.00 $28.00 $22.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 29.00 28.00 23.00 
Ceiling 
MD ce ¥eevekeeew ead $25.00 $24.00 $17.00 
WG wieedsaneuwrcaen 26.0 25.00 17.00 
Common Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x1 1x12 
No. 1 . -$17.00 $17.50 $18.00 $20.50 
No. 2 -- 14.50 14.50 14.50 15.50 
No. 3 -- 10.00 10.00 10.00 10.00 
No. 1 a ee 
16 
a ‘ Konewus #16. 50 "8. i = o. $21 ss $20. 0,00 
ie siwaneee 
ee civeddase it, 80 18, 00 is: 20 19. 20 19°30 
ese 19.50 19.50 20.00 20.50 20.50 
3 rr ee 21.00 21.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 


No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
Timbers 
4x10 pene 20 feet and shorter one 
EE oo aua-ogwt'e aeaes ooo eee . . $18.00 
SED 2 BD BO. DRORs owe veccccteéeccetee ME 
4 § f BF  Sepeeeeqcsoree—ee, 
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July 16, 1988 


F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended July 11: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain Red Oak 

FAS— FAS— 
ATE svacde 65.00 ts ee 37.50 @37.75 
No. 1 & Sel.— |, ees 44,25 
VC are 26.50 | 8/4 ...... 55.50 
BPE vie xsrea 31.50 No. 1 & Sel.— 

Plain Red Gu _ |) ae 22.50 @ 27.50 
No. 1 & Sel— °* Tee 26.25 @32.00 
B76 .ovces 28.00 iy Se ee 35.25 
eer 31.00 @34.00 eee 38.00 

Qrtd. Sap Gum No. 2 Com.— 

FAS— £74 vasess 17.00@19.00 
ATE wecces 30.00 @34.00 Plain Poplar 

BIE. o-vaeun 35.00 @35.50 No. 1 Com.— 
See 35.00 SS eee 29.25 @30.50 
re 33.50 @41.00 No. 2A Com— 

Te ee 43.50 3. re 16.25 @19.25 
No. 1 el.— No. 2B Com— 

ve ae 19.50 @ 26.25 ee 13.50 
ee 23.00 @25.00 OPO cecexs 14.25 
eee 25.00 @28.50 Soft Maple 

C0 caw 28.75 @33.25 — 

Plain Sap Gum §$/| 4/4 ...... 48.00 
FAS— No. 1 & Sel.— 
Se: 22.00@23.25 | 4/4 ...... 35.00 
eee 25.50 @ 28.00 No. 2 Com.— 

8 re 28.00 aces an 16.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Log run— 

Be avacien 17.25 @19.25 Tee 23.50 
eee 17.50 @21.25 Beech 
eee 25.00 Log run— 

OLE: cciciersis 25.50 | 3/4 ...... 18.25 
No. 2 Com.— Elm 

i a 8.00 FAS— 

3/4 wseeee 11.00 ' pre 24.50 
eee 11.00@11.50 No. 1 & Sel.— 

Qrtd. Black Gum EE ig wate 14.50@18.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— Log Run— 
tS ee: 19.50@19.75 | 4/4 ...... 18.00 

Plain Black Gum Cottonwood 
No. 1 & Sel.— FA 

odrwmees 21.75 brapehena 34.00 
Qrtd. Tupelo No. 1 & Sel 
FAS— +) rere 26.75 
OO a,a%car 33.75 No. 2 Com.— 
a 36.50 fs Pee 18.25 @ 20.00 
eee 36.00 Plain Sycamore 
No. 1 & Sel.— Log Run— 
| re 23.75 ‘Sree 15.75 @17.75 
SS. pe oe 26.50 Willow 
J. ee 26.00 +7 ae as 38 
ne Tupelo ion i theme 
), Se. 27.25 | F/E -ceeee 25.25 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 3 Com.— 
“S) Ses 19.25 GSE ncccee 14.00 
No. 2 Com OTe saenns 15.00 
Aarons 11.00 Magnolia 

Plain White Oak in” whe. 50.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— 5/4 ia 50.00 
5 ee 26.00 @30.50 No. 2 Com.— 
ee 37.00@40.75 | 4/4 ...... 15.00 
i: 41.00 Pecan 
No, 2 Com.— Log Run— 
rr 19.00@20.00 | 4/4 ...... 24.50 

Ash ae 27.00 
FAS— epee 27.00 
SS ee 49.25 SS! ee 29.50 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


_ Following are prices f. 0. b. delivery points 
in Wisconsin: 


No. 1 Hemlock suai, 50 or S1S1E: 


10, 12&14’ | 16’ 
gp ee ne -$30.50 $81.50 $33.50 
Be ceevskstvnasst 31.00 32.00 33.50 
RE” vesecwsncenhi . 32.00 33.00 34.50 
BI ncceaxwnawvekh 33.50 34.50 36.00 
MES” escvcssnneenes 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add _ 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 


No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, S1S1E or S48: 
, 


8 10, 12&14’ 16’ 
2x , MO ee ek $32.50 $32.50 $33.50 
Sx OT uccccccccceces 31.50 31.50 32.50 
gph Se COO 32.50 32.50 33.50 
i ee eee 33.50 34.50 35.50 
BREE” cicies todaades 34.50 35.50 36.50 








RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., July 9.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 
BOO RTE” bs oo Us ate ade «akties Cee $4.00-4.20 
BRE AIR is aa ed Kee oti eal 3.00 
BOM vas) oc cdepiblle wa ice pantee eiae eee 2.10-2.20 
Perfections: 
1-18” os = ain ates 6 leo aesen ede $3.25-3.35 
BELO? OPE Gy. cAvdadi cote ee eh oeaibien 2.65-2.75 
O-ES" BREE Gc racustind Mees cha wean 1.85-1.95 
s XXXXxX: 
BEC. WOE 5 ein ciara cae peeks a ae $2.85-2.95 
eo: AR eT we gooey 2.30-2.40 
PON GE i .senndatnedentenenraeienine 1.75-1.85 





American fiimberman 
Lumber Market Review 


Demand for all softwoods has shown a 
quite decided increase, and prices of 
numerous items have already risen above 
their recent abnormally low levels. Part 
of the demand on the mills arises from 
Government spending to speed recovery, 
and purchases arising from it are ex- 
pected to continue in large volume for a 
considerable period. But it has an im- 
portant source too in the expansion of 
home building, stimulated by Federal 
financing and industry effort, recent re- 
ports on loans and permits being highly 
encouraging. Distributors, who have been 
holding their own stocks at the minimum, 
now see the drain on them increasing, 
and as they enter the market they find 
mills with only moderate stocks of the 
wanted items, and production much cur- 
tailed. And they find a general expecta- 
tion on the part of the mills that the new 
wage-hour law will force lumber to 
higher levels. Recent advances have been 
moderate and probably less than would 
be justified by even present costs, but 
some in the industry are urging caution 
in adding a burden to home building, and 
the importance of helping the movement 
reach the big volume needed to ‘meet 
the housing deficit. Atlantic coast yards 
are eagerly replenishing assortments at 
higher levels; California is buying larger 
amounts and also at advances; middle 
West trade, especially outside the larger 
cities, is taking on activity; and business 
in the South is showing further gains. 
There is not much railroad buying, but 
larger loadings at the recently increased 
rates should soon bring the roads into 
the market for badly needed rehabilitation 
items. Industrial call for low grades is 
reported to be much brisker. As a sim- 
ilar revival in demand is taking place in 
Canadian domestic markets, there will be 
less competition from British Columbia; 
and the Maritime Provinces count on a 
revival in British purchasing. Export 
trade remains dull, with the Orient tak- 
ing very little, and the British markets 
still closed to American mills—though 
recent reports are that a new treaty has 
been almost completed and will enlarge 
the overseas outlet. : 

Hardwood mills are encouraged by im- 
proving sales of flooring and trim, and a 
livelier inquiry from furniture makers 
and other industrial consumers. Stocks 
of these users are low, and, mill output 
having been heavily curtailed, producers 
may have a little difficulty in replenishing 
fabricators’ assortments as quickly as 
wanted, with all lines of business feeling 
the stimulus of heavy Government spend- 
ing. While prices on the whole have not 
yet shown much advance, they are 
strong, and early mark-ups in mill lists 
are expected. 
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ARKANSAS SOFT PINE 


Following are average sales prices, these 


f. o. b. mill figures being based on shortleaf 

weights, obtained by Arkansas Soft Pine 

mills during the week ended July 9: 

Flooring 

Edge grain— 83-inch 4-inch 
| RE een ee rearae o -00 $58.00 
BE Oley ke Gorse boas We tacelcla o o-oo .00 49.00 
Ne I Nas wis cassette bse ee ere wale ban 31.00 30.00 

Flat grain— 
MEINE oo 0.-0'@ 0 4) a:a9 dis Sueiaie Atwieus $44.00 $43.00 
MEO Us he ooB by oink a6 w'b:0 Uae ales 39.00 38.00 
WOR) I sew sieeinascinbinwee cme 24.00 23.00 


Celling & Partition 

ae B&Better No.1 
Ceiling, 5x4 
Partition, %x4 
Boston Partition, }}x4.......... 


Drop Siding, 1x6 
No. 117 No. 116 


te as ee ee ee eee $39.00 $47.00 

My MS Saiericioa agave na Wea ie wig esta ele 35.00 42.00 

PRE 22 soninewun somes hice eee 25.50 28.00 
Finish, Surfaced, B&better 


5 5 6 8 10 12 
4/4 ...$53.00 $60.00 $54.00 $56.00 $60.00 $78.00 
5/4 ... 65.00 74.00 66.00 66.00 75.00 88.00 
, Casing & Base, B&better 


4 5 6 8 
ge esa=scenp iol $60.00 $65.00 $60.00 $62.00 


Casing 
Se oe 60.00 68.00 61.00 63.00 
Mouldings Discount 
ee Be re 42% 
POON DS Sac cae eda eo ies ~ eee 37% 
Boards and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 


Boards, S4S, No. 1..$17.00 $18.00 $18.50 $22.00 
or Shiplap No. 2.. 12.00 13.00 13.00 13.00 


Dimension, S4S, ete’ 


0.1 No. 2 
a Se Shean. Ne Am. $24.00 $20.00 
ES 2 lig cos asking sarteoee albaleapbmae Se eae 21.50 16.00 
MEW  <dae «a 0 soceele dora itesats eenatela arkis 22.50 17.50 
BEE cSascsrcls nia’ eeavoveild a1eh aro ain- ath 31.00 21.00 
BICEE «cis Berend Ss cin ied bebo we 35.00 23.00 

Lath, %x1%, 4-Foot 

BS, BE ssa. tase -ww see ssw soled a as A cles Gls ss ea $4.15 
No. 2 


ee) 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., July 9.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 

Fir: No. 1, $23; No. 32, $1%; .No. 3, 
Peelers, No. 1, $30; No. 2, $24. 

Cedar: Shingle logs, $14; lumber logs, $28. 

Hemlock: No. 2&8, $8.50. 





$11. 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
port the following prices realized f. o. b. 
flooring mill basis, during the week ended 


ly 9 
— First Third 
ae een $74.62 $47.16 


Second 
$63.13 


OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 





ag and Alexandria, La., as points 
of origin. 

38x24,” 3x1%” %x2” %x1%” 
Clr. qtd. wht....$75.00 $63.00 $68.00 $58.00 
Clr. qtd. red.... 62.00 53.00 57.00 58.00 
Sel. qtd. wht.... 58.00 47.00 54.00 51.00 
Sel. qtd. red.... 57.00 49.00 50.00 52.00 
Clr. pln. wht.... 60.00 48.00 56.00 44.00 
Clr. pln. red.... 57.00 49.00 53.00 44.00 
Sel. pln. wht.... 55.00 46.00 47.00 40.00 
Sel. pln. red.... 53.00 48.00 41.00 41.00 
No. 1 com, wht.. 46.00 42.00 35.00 31.00 
No. 1 com. red... 45.00 43.00 35.00 31.00 
No. 2 common... 34.00 23.00 21.00 15.00 

%x2” xl” %x2” 

oe | ree $70.00 $71.00 Solan 
ee SS 68.00 68.00 —— 
ES eae 69.00 64.00 
ae 66.00 64.00 
a Se | ee 60.00 59.00 
Se re 60.00 57.00 
Oe. UEE.. We 060.545 sces 56.00 55.00 
ee SE eee 56.00 55.00 
UO, FT COM. Wikts <.0,.0c0cee8 48.00 43.00 
ee 44.00 42.00 ae 
INNO. 3B GGMMOR, cocccccces 23.00 18.00 . 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
?#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, $4.50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock, $6; for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and fx-inch, $3.50. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








New Ventures 


MINNESOTA. Ironton—Lund Lumber Co. has 
opened a building material yard, handling also 
paints and varnishes. 

Marshall—D. J. Eagan, of Minneapolis, 
open a lumber yard at Marshall. 


MISSOURI. Appleton City—Royce Zink is estab- 
lishing a new lumber yard here. handling building 
materials. 

Joplin—Hopkins Bros. Lumber Co., with yards 
in Lebanon and Camdenton, plans establishing a 
yard here at 13th Street and Moffett Avenue. 

Kansas City—Dascomb-Daniels Lumber Co. is 
opening a new yard in Johnson County at the 
Junction of No. 69 and No. 50 Hi-ways, to be 
known as the Mission Lumber Co. 


TEXAS. Goose Creek—Temple Lumber Co. will 
establish a yard here. 

Houston—Angly Lumber Co. is establishing a 
wholesale concentration yard at 1700 Ennis Street, 


will 


New Mills and Equipment 


ALABAMA. Mobile—Gulfport Creosoting Co. 
has announced plans for the construction of a new 
wood treating plant, with a daily capacity of 3,000 
feet of heavy timber, on a 20-acre site on Three 
Mile Creek. 


OHIO. Bedford—Carl Miller has announced 
construction of a sawmill, which will specialize in 
furnishing lumber for the chair industry, using 
native hardwood from Ohio and Pennsylvania. 


TEXAS. Diboll—White Wood Products Co. of 
Louisiana will establish a handle plant here, to 
operate as Temple White Manufacturing Co. 


WASHINGTON. Hoquiam—Officials of the Grays 
Harbor Chair Co., which now occupies the former 
Knox & Tombs Lumber Co. plant here, announced 
that their company wil! start construction of a 
$50,000 addition to their present plant. 

Tacoma—Tacoma Sash & Door Co., South 15th 
and Dock Streets, plans rebuilding $100,000 plant 
recently burned. 


Business Changes 


CALIFORNIA. Adin—Conklin Saw Mill 
ceeded by P. B. Harris. 


CONNECTICUT. Colchester—Colchester Lumber 
& Coal Co. (Inc.) succeeded by Gustav Loewenthal 
Lumber Co. 

East Hampton—East Hampton Lumber & Coal 
. se succeeded by Gustav Loewenthal Lum- 
er Co. 

Middletown—Gustav Loewenthal Co. 
by Gustav Loewenthal Lumber Co. 

New Britain—Loewenthal-McKenna Lumber Co. 
Genes succeeded by Gustav Loewenthal Lumber 

oO. 


IDAHO. Midvale—Home Lumber & Coal Co. 
succeeded by Midvale Lumber & Coal Yard. 

ILLINOIS. Carriers Mills—Layman Lightfoot 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Builders Lumber Co. 

Chicago—Ace Mill Co. succeeded by Kolmar 
Equipment Co., 4042 North Ridgeway Avenue. 

Granite City—Charles L. Draper succeeded by 
Draper Planing Mill. 

Paw Paw—Alexander Lumber Co. sold 
yard to Paw Paw Co-Operative Grain Co. 

St. Charles—Charles Harbaugh Lumber Co. suc- 
ceeded by H. C. Harbaugh Lumber Co. 


IOWA. Kanawha—Chet Haller Lumber & Coal 
Yard succeeded by Kanawha Lumber Co. 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—William Beyster Mill & 
Lumber Co. succeeded by William Beyster (Inc.). 

Detroit—Dundon Lumber Co. succeeded by Dun- 
don-Cope Lumber Co., 19529 West Davison Avenue. 

Lansing—Hager Warehouse & Lumber Co., Tur- 
ner and Clinton Streets, and Hager-Cove Lumber 
Co., 1125 South Pennsylvania Avenue, consolidated 
and will do business under the old company name 
of Hager-Cove Lumber, with executive offices at 
1125 South Pennsylvania Avenue. Hager Ware- 
house & Lumber Co.’s buildings and machinery 
sold to Grand Rapids Sash & Door Co. 


MINNESOTA. Fergus Falls—Heley Lumber & 
Fuel Yard sold to Leonard Lampert Lumber Co. 


MISSOURI. Marthasville—H. W. Duebbert Lum- 
ber Co. sold to F. H. Vogler. 

Neosho—Cooksey-Cornwell Lumber Co. dissolved 
and stock sold to R. J. Hurley Lumber Co., Robin- 
— Lumber Co., and Calhoon-Putnam Lum- 
er Co. 


NEBRASKA. Bloomington—John B. Ely (Es- 
tate) succeeded by Ely Lumber Co. 

NEW YORK. Brooklyn—F. Albert Lutz’s Co. 
(Inc.) succeeded by Lutz Lumber Corp., 359 Flush- 
ing Avenue. 


NORTH DAKOTA. Leonard—William H. White 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Fischer Lumber Co. 

OHIO. Galion—McClure & Co. succeeded by 
L. H. Tupps Hardwood Lumber & Fuel Co. 


PENNSYLVANIA. Grove City—King Co. 
succeeded by Wilson Co. 

West Chester—West Chester Millwork Co. 
ceeded by McAbee Millwork Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. Moncks Corner—Moncks 
Corner Lumber Co. succeeded by Carolina Lumber 
so. 


suc- 


succeeded 


local 


(Inc.) 


suc- 


SOUTH DAKOTA. Rowena—W. C. Buchanan 
Lumber Co. sold local yard to L. F. Hartwick, 
formerly of Winfred, 8S. D. 


TEXAS. Rule—Peoples Lumber Co. purchased 
by Ray Willingham. 
San Antonio—T. E. Barnes Lumber Co. suc- 


ceeded by T. E. Barnes & Son, 901 Victoria Street. 
WISCONSIN. Elcho—Barker Lumber & Fuel 
Co. sold to F. H. Himes of Himes Lumber & Fuel 
Co. of Crandon. 
Theresa—Wolf-Wagner Lumber Co. succeeded by 
Wagner Lumber Co. . 
CANADA. ALBERTA. Calgary—Royal Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Royal Lumber Yards (Ltd.). 


Iron Springs, Lethbridge, Nobleford, Picture 
Butte, Shaughnessy—Becker Lumber Co. (Ltd.) 
succeeded by Atlas Lumber Co. (Ltd.). 

-_ 
Incorporations 


MICHIGAN. Detroit—Dundon-Cope Lumber Co., 
19529 West Division Avenue; $25,000; succeeds 
Dundon Lumber C 

NEW JERSEY. 
ber Co. (Inc.). 

NORTH CAROLINA. Cherryville—The Cardinal 
Lumber Co.; $100,000. To manufacture, buy and 
sell all kinds of lumber and building material. 

OHIO. Cleveland—Patent Stave & Barrel Co.; 
$75,000. 

OKLAHOMA. 
Co.; $10,000. 

TEXAS. Wharton—Wharton Handle Co.; 
000; to manufacture handles of ash timber. 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk—Suffolk Lumber Co. (Inc.); 
$50,000. To deal in millwork of all kinds. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Vancouver— 


0. 
Lakewood—South Jersey Lum- 


Oklahoma City—State Lumber 


$20,- 


Kyuquot Logging Co. (Ltd.), 535 West Georgia 
Street; $50,000. Timber merchants. 
2 
Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Arkadelphia—Sturgis Lumber Co.’s 
sawmill at Daleville, east of Arkadelphia, was 
destroyed by fire, with loss estimated at $5,000. 
The dry kiln and planing mill were not damaged. 

Pine Bluff—J. M. Dial Lumber Co. main lumber 
shed, office and cabinet shop destroyed by fire; 
loss $15,000, partly insured. 

COLORADO. South Fork—Galbreath Tie & Lum- 
ber Co. sawmill destroyed by fire. Large piles of 
lumber near the mill were saved. 

GEORGIA. Cedartown—Turner-Hightower Lum- 
ber & Supply Co. office and part of a warehouse 
damaged by fire, destroying machinery and equip- 
ment valued at $22,500. Loss partially covered by 
insurance. 

MARYLAND. Westminster—Smith & Reifsnider 
had sheds filled with high grade lumber, a number 
of trucks and other property in its lumber and coal 


HYME 


ROBERTSON-SCHUCHARDT—Miss Dolores 
Kathryn Schuchardt, daughter of Mr. and 
Mrs. Louis F. Schuchardt, Madison, Wis., and 
Milo Clifford Robertson, son of Mrs. Agnes 
Mielsarek, also of Madison, were married 
June 28 at Madison. Mr. Robertson is asso- 
ciated with the J. S. Timlin Lumber Co., 
Madison. 


CORCORAN-HUNTER—Miss Susan Hunter, 
Jonesboro, Ark., and John Miller Corcoran, 
architect with the El Dorado Lumber Co., El 
Dorado, Ark., were recently married. Mr. 
Corcoran was formerly connected with The 
Barton Lumber Co., Jonesboro. 


NEWKIRK-CHOATE—Miss Emma Choate, 
secretary in the office of the Dierks Lumber 

Coal Co., and Jeff Newkirk, both of 
Mountain Pine, Ark., were married recently. 
Mr. Newkirk is principal of the Mountain 
Pine school. 


FAULKNER - CRAIN—Miss Faye Crain, 
Batesville, Ark., and N. B. Faulkner, Jr., as- 
sociated with the Home Lumber Co., Osceola, 
Ark., ts ge | announced their marriage 
which took place September 8, 1937. 


WHITE-SMITH—Miss Phyllis Patricia 
Smith, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. George 
Smith, Tacoma, Wash., and Stewart W. White, 
son of Mrs. Bertha H. White, Seattle, were 
married at Tacoma on June 30. The bride 
attended Washington State College. Mr. 
White is sales manager of the Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., Tacoma. He is a graduate of the 
University of Washington. Following a 
seneymesn in Canada they are at home in 

acom?. 


WISCOMB - WUEST—Miss Ann Kathryn 
Wuest, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. R. Wuest, 
Aberdeen, Wash., and Harold J. Wiscomb, son 
of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Bruce Wiscomb, 
Evanston, Ill., were married July 2 in Aber- 
deen. The bride’s father, A. R. Wuest, is 
prosstest of the West Coast Plywood Co. 

wo of her attendants were her sisters, 
Scott Wiscomb, 





Marilyn and Joan Wuest. 
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yard destroyed by fire. Loss believed covered a]- 
most, if not entirely, by insurance. 


MICHIGAN. Northville—Michigan Wood Prod. 
ucts Co. plant destroyed by fire, with loss be- 
tween $50,000 and $80,000 and $22,000 insurance, 


CANADA. ONTARIO. Ottawa—G. M. French 
Lumber Co., 386 Rochester Street, had planing 
mill and a shed containing about $5,000 worth 
of insulating board and similar material destroyed 
by fire, with loss of more than $25,000. Employees 
saved two trucks. 


MANITOBA. Bowsman—Caverly Lumber (Co,’s 
mill gutted by fire, including 100,000 feet of lum. 
ber, causing loss estimated at more than $25,000, 
partly covered by insurance. ; 


Cedar Market Firms 


Vancouver, B. C., July 9.—The inquiry for 
cedar siding has shown a distinct pick-up dur- 
ing the past ten days, and there is considerable 
evidence of ordering by large buyers in the 
eastern States in advance of immediate needs, 
This is the first time buying of this kind has 
come in for somewhat more than a year. Stocks 
of certain items at some siding mills have been 
running low. With exceptionally favorable 
crop prospects in the Prairie Provinces, cedar 
manufacturers are looking forward to a con- 
siderable increase in Canadian business. Prices 
of cedar lumber have a tendency to firm up, 
therefore, and new discount sheets are being 
issued as of July 1, carrying advances of $1@2 
on most items. 


All Logs Tend to Strengthen 


Cedar logs have shown a sharply stiffening 
tendency. A few weeks ago, small loggers were 
making sales at $7, $13 and $19 for ordinary 
camp-run booms, but today very few logs are 
being sold under $9, $15 and $21, which is the 
price that the larger loggers have held to all 
through the summer. The latter have now 
liquidated a large portion of their surplus hold- 
ings. Hemlock logs have also shown a slight 
advance, of 50 to 75 cents, but this is not 
enough to encourage starting of the cedar-and- 
hemlock camps north of Seymour Narrows; 
these are pracitcally all shut down. Fir logs 
are still weak, but the increased business from 
Canadian territory which has been received by 
the mills will have a tendency to strengthen 
prices. 


NEAL 


brother of the groom, was best man. The 
bride attended the University of Washing- 
ton and Mills College and Mr. Wiscomb at- 
tended the University of California, and _is 
connected with Montgomery, Ward & Co. 
They will make their home in Evanston. 


MOORB-KITCHEN.— Miss Nancy Evelyn 
Kitchen, daughter of Mrs. John W. Kitchen, 
Ashland, Ky., was married June 30 to Rich- 
ard Lawson Moore, Jr., of Chattanooga, Tenn. 
The ceremony took place at the home of the 
bride’s mother and the bride was given in 
marriage by her uncle, James Huston 
Kitchen, Ashland. The bride’s father, the 
late John W. Kitchen, was widely known 
in the lumber industry. 


POST - WEIDMAN,— Miss Myrle Weidman 
daughter of Mr. and Mrs. P. P. Weidman of 
Elliott, Iowa, and Dale W. Post of Lansing, 
Mich., were married June 18 at Eaton Rapids, 
Mich. Mr. Post is connected with the 
Hager & Cove Lumber Co., Lansing. 


Freight Rate Hearings Held at 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Burrato, N. Y., July 12—Hearings opened 
here today on Southern requests for lower 
freight rates to levels comparable to those of 
the North. Heading the Southern delegation, 
Governor Bibb Graves of Alabama stated: 
“Our interest is the interest of the entire cou- 
try and our only purpose in seeking lower rates 
is to eliminate the man-made barriers which in- 
terfere with free commerce between the States. 

Northern interests presented their case, oP 
posing the requests. William E. Lee, of the It 
terstate Commerce Commission, was in charge 
of the hearings. 
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LOGGERS, WOODSMEN, 
SAWMILL OPERATORS, 
RETAIL LUMBERMEN, 
WOODWORKERS, 
CARPENTERS, 
ETC., ETC. 

We have a complete line of 
books that you need to make 
your business profitable. 


American Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 





5S 
‘The Wood Efernal— 


Logged from the deep tidal swamp- 
lands of Florida and Louisiana... 
Trade and grade-marked. 


FLORIDA LOUISIANA RED CYPRESS CO. 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 


Books for Everybody 


WRITE TODAY FOR CATALOG 
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SPOT SASH CORD 


Made in only one quality—the best we can 
make after more than half a century's experi- 
a aLoh = CoM Tol] Melol do Mol Mol-MoloMelolole Mm Ol T-Mi-e 
placement job makes the cheapest cord cost 
more for a whole house than Spot Cord. It 


outwears any other material, and is 


noiseless. Substitution can be readily 


detected, because the Colored 
Spots (Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) iden- 
tify it. Write for samples and 


TelTalitaclilol Mmemelolic 


O 


CORDAGE WOR 
BOSTON, MAS 


N 
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in charge 












SEND OUT 
SOME MORE 
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‘, HUGE PLANTS 
\ Bioko, Ohl ieYale, Ole : 
» Wri Ly aa LEB 






eS ee RE i . & 
RAS (iA2-Duced LUMBER ** 
| I 


DIERKS LUMBER & COAL CO., DIERKS BLDG 


Look to HPtil BUSINESS 


jor PROFITS! 


Orders from occasional buyers are always 
acceptable, but dealer overhead and profits 
are invariably secured from Contractors, 
Builders and other steady purchasers. These 
men know lumber. They demand quality and 
are willing to pay a fair price. 


For buyers such as these, DIERKS Lumber 
“fills the bill.” A prominent realtor-builder 
(name furnished upon request) says: “J have 
been using Dierks lumber exclusively for the 
past six years. I like it--I have good buildings” 
That’s the kind of business that builds profits! 


For customer-satisfaction and increased 
profits through volume, sell the lumber that 
doesn’t come back to customers who do-- 
DIERKS PRE-SHRUNK. 


ANS! 
PINE 


<ANSAS CITY, MO. init 
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OBITUARY RECORD 








E. F. BOUTON, 83, pioneer Pacific Coast 
lumberman and logger, died in an Everett, 
Wash., hospital during June. A native of 
Illinois, he became manager of the White & 
Palmer Lumber Co., Noyo, Calif., in 1896, 
before this company sold its interests to the 
Union Lumber Co., now one of the principal 
redwood producers with mills at Ft. Bragg, 
two miles from Noyo. Mr. Bouton entered 
the business of producing hewn ties_under 
the firm name of Bouton & Perkins and oper- 
ated a logging camp in Mendocino County, 
Calif. In 1904 he operated a logging camp 
for the Caspar Lumber Co., Caspar, Calif., 
and in 1906 moved to Vancouver, Wash., to 
establish the Bouton & Perkins logging camp 
and tie mill at Ball Mountain. His partner 
here was the son of the partner in the Cali- 
fornia operation. Later Mr. Bouton formed 
the Vancouver Trust & Savings Bank, which 
was sold when he organized the Pitchless 
Lumber Co., Portland, Ore., which operated 
until it burned. In addition to the widow, 
a daughter and a son, Carlton Bouton, 
Seattle, engaged in contract logging, survive. 


DOUGLAS MALLOCH, 61, Chicago, poet, 
author and lecturer, whose membership on 
the staff of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN dated 
back to 1903, died of a heart attack, July 2, 
while at his summer home in Muskegon, 
Mich. Surviving are the widow, Helen Miller 
Stanley Malloch, two daughters, Mrs. Dorothy 
Swan and Mrs. Jean Bohnsack, a son, Donald 
Malloch, and a step-daughter, Inez Stanley. 
A story of his last visit to the offices of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN appears on page 
36 of this issue, and a tribute to the ideals 
of “The Lumberman Poet,” and an extended 
version of his work will be found in a 
reproduction of the minister’s remarks at 
the funeral services, on page 37 


CHARLES J. WEST, 72, part owner and 
manager of the Emporia Lumber & Coal Co., 
Emporia, Kan., died in an Emporia hospital 
July 1. He had been connected with the 
lumber business in Emporia for 50 years. 
He entered the employ of the Evans & 
Thomas Lumber Co. there, in 1888, and in 
1903 purchased the S. A. Brown Lumber Co. 
The present location of his company was 
established in 1924. He was active in 
church, fraternal and civic circles and was 
a member of the board of directors of various 
utility, building and loan and banking com- 
panies. Surviving are the widow, a daugh- 
ter and a son. 


ADOLPH C. RIETBROCK, 72, president of 
the Rietbrock Land & Lumber Co., Milwau- 
kee. Wis., died July 12, following a heart 
attack which he suffered on the way to his 
office. He had been president of the com- 
pany since the death of his father, Frederick 
Rietbrock in 1906. Prior to that time he 
had. served as legal advisor for the com- 
pany then known as the Johnson, Rietbrock 
& Halsey Lumber Co., from 1900 until 1905. 
The original firm was founded by his father 
in 1877. Mr. Rietbrock was active in civic 
and fraternal work. The widow, a son and 
a sister survive. 


ARLAND LEE McKINNEY, 34, senior sil- 
viculturist of the Southern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, New Orleans, was drowned in 
Bayou Terre aux Boeuf, near New Orleans, 
July 4, while on a fishing trip. C. F. Olsen, 
assistant silviculturist of the station, was 
rescued after he had fallen overboard in a 
vain attempt to prevent McKinney from fall- 
ing. Mr. McKinney received his degree of 
master of forestry from Yale in 1927 and 
had been active in his chosen field since that 
time. The widow and a daughter survive. 


VAUGHN LEE ALWARD, 65, former presi- 
dent of the American Furniture Mart, died 
July 5 at his summer home, Havelock, N. B. 
He came to Chicago in 1894 to enter the 
employ of the Simmons Co., of which he be- 
came executive vice president. Mr. Alward 
retired in 1929. Since that time he had lived 
at Lake Geneva and in New Brunswick. He 
was one of the founders of the Furniture 
Club of America. The widow, a son and two 
daughters survive. 


LEWIS W. CONRAD, 57, Pottsville, Pa., 
a member of John L. Conrad Sons Lumber 
Company of Port Carbon, Pa., died at his 
home June 26. For many years he was su- 
perintendent of the timber denartment of 
the P. & R. C. & I. Co., and since 1928 he 
had devoted his entire time to the lumber 
business with which he had been associated 
with a brother, Harry W. Conrad, since 1912. 
He was active in church, fraternal and club 
work. In addition to the brother, two daugh- 
ters, a sister and another brother survive. 


WINFIELD HENRY CAMERON, 67, who 
was part owner of the Brown Deer (Wis.) 
Lumber Co., and a nephew of the late Henry 


Cc. Payne, postmaster general during Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt’s administration, 
died June 30 in a Milwaukee hospital. A 
graduate of Harvard University and Harvard 
law school, Mr. Cameron came to Milwaukee 
as a young man and entered the banking 
business, retiring several years ago. The 
widow, a son and a daughter survive. 


RAY J. WILBUR, 64, vice president of the 
Wilbur Lumber Co., 
which has its head- 
quarters in West Allis, 
Wis., died of pneu- 
monia in a Milwaukee, 
Wis., hospital July 11. 
He had been vice presi- 
dent of the company 
for fifteen years and 
had been associated 
with the firm for forty- 
five years. He was a 
son of George H. Wil- 
bur, founder of the 
company which had its 
figst branch in Bur- 
lington, Wis. In addi- 
tion to his two daugh- 
ters and a son, Ray, 
Jr., manager of the 
company’s branch yard 
at Dixon, Ill., Mr. Wil- 
bur is survived by two 
brothers, Hawley W. 
Wilbur, Waukesha, 
Wis., secretary - treas- 
urer of the company, 
and R. H. Wilbur, 
Waukesha, president of 
the firm. Burial was 
at Waukesha. 








GEORGE EDWARD WISWELL, 86, pioneer 
Northwest lumberman, retired 25 years ago, 
died July 7 at Long Beach, Calif. For 30 
years he was in charge of various depart- 
ments of the Pope & Talbot mill at Port 
Gamble, Wash. He had been a Mason for 
50 years. Mr. Wiswell, whose great-uncle, 
Stephen Foster, was the first mayor of Los 
Angeles, never married. Two nieces, and a 
nephew survive. 


ARTHUR J. WINTERS, 72, retired lumber- 
man of Anderson, Ind., died at his home there 
July 5. A native of Hartford City, Ind., he 
was a raduate of DePauw University, 
Greencastle, Ind., and was in the lumber 
business at Elwood, Ind., before coming to 
Anderson to become _ associated with the 
Winters, Mercer & Brannum Planing Mill 
Co. Later he was connected with the Madi- 
son Lumber Co. Two daughters survive. 


DR. GEORGE ELLIOT COOK, retired vice 
president of Cook Brothers Lumber Co., To- 
ronto, Ont., died July 1 at his home. He 
graduated in medicine from the University 
of Toronto in 1896 and practiced for several 
years in Chicago before leaving his profes- 
sion to become active in the lumber business. 
ae eee, two sons and two daughters 
survive. 


G. P. MacLAREN, 60, general tie and 
timber agent, Canadian National Railways, 
died June 26 in a Montreal, Can., hospital. 
He had been connected with the railway in- 
dustry all of his business life, served over- 
seas during the World War and had held 
his last position since 1926. Surviving are 
the widow, two sons and a daughter. 


CHARLES JARED CARTER, 78, pioneer 
lumberman died July 5, at his home in Kan- 
sas City, Mo. For many years he operated 
the Draughton Lumber Co., Draughton, Ark., 
and until the time of his death, he owned 
and operated the Carter Bloxonend Flooring 
Co., Kansas City, which had its mill at Ken- 
sett, Ark. The widow and a daugher survive. 


BERT PHILLIPS, 27, auditor for the Big 
Jo Lumber Co. yard at Artesia, N. Mex., was 
severely injured in an airplane crash during 
the first week in July and died a few hours 
later. An experienced pilot, he was flying 
alone at the time his ship crashed from an 
altitude of 1,000 feet. His parents and a 
brother survive. 


MRS. J. CLAYTON JOHNSON, 50, wife of 
J. Clayton Johnson, head of the commission 
lumber firm of J. Clayton Johnson & Son, 
Memphis, Tenn., and a member of the Mem- 
phis Lumbermen’s Club, died in a Memphis 
hospital July 9. She was active in club and 
social work. 


MRS. ELLA MULLINS RATH, 66, widow of 
John Rath, former president of the Louisville 
(Ky.) Store Fixture Co., died July 8. She 
had carried on the business since the death 
of her husband 15 months ago. A brother 
and a sister survive. 
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CONRAD C. KNUDSEN, 90, for many years 
ard superintendent of various Grays Harbor 
umber mills, died June 28 at the home of 
a daughter in Seattle. He was a Norwegian 
ship captain and had settled in Aberdeen, 
Wash., 49 years ago. Three daughters and 
two sons survive. 


HENRY THANE, SR., 88, former owner of 
the Thane Lumber Co., lawyer and banker 
of Desha County, Ark., died July 4 in a hos- 
pital at Lake Village, Ark. Mr. Thane, a 
native of Prussia, came to this country in 
— The widow, a daughter and two songs 
survive. 


EDMUND WOODS, 88, retired lumberman, 
died at his home in Altoona, Pa., during June, 
He entered the lumber business in 1865 in 
Clearfield County, Pa., and was active in the 
industry until 1960. The widow and one son 
survive. 

MRS. MOLIA TEASS BUCKINGHAM, 64, 
wife of John E. Buckingham, treasurer of 
the State of Kentucky and former hardwood 


lumber manufacturer, coal operator and 
para a died July 9. Two daughters also 
survive. 


CHARLES LESLIE FOULKE, 28, book- 
keeper and part owner of the Charles 0. 
Foulke Lumber Co., Macomb, IIl., died June 
25 from injuries suffered while diving. The 
widow and two children survive. 


MRS. ELIZABETH MONTGOMERY 
COOPER, 79, widow of Robert T. Cooper, for 
many years head of the Cochran Lumber Co., 
Memphis, Tenn., died at her home July 9. A 
daughter, Miss Montgomery Cooper survives. 


HENRY M. PAGE, 63, president of H. M. 
Page & Sons Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died at his home July 5. Surviving are the 
widow, two daughters and two sons, Henry 
L., and James T. Page. 


ALLEN CLAIRMONT, 47, superintendent of 
the shingle mill unit of the E. C. Miller Cedar 
Lumber Co., died at his home in Aberdeen, 
Wash., June 27. His widow, a brother and 
two sisters survive. 


ROBERT E. VALADE, 39, sales manager of 
the Adler Manufacturing Co., Louisville, Ky., 
died July 8 in a Louisville hospital. The 
widow, two children, his parents and two 
brothers survive. 


EDMUND H. CLARK, 47, vice president of 
the Millies: Building Specialties Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis., died at his home, West Allis, Wis., 
July 4. Surviving are two daughters and a 
son, 


S. W. McMANIGAL, 86, former manager of 
the old John Weighton Lumber Co. yard at 
Ross, Iowa, died recently at Audubon, Iowa. 
A a daughter, two sisters and two brothers 
survive. 


WILLIAM MARION COFFMAN, 84, a native 
of Meadowbrook, Tenn., who for 27 years 
managed a lumber company at Baird, Tex., 
died there during June. Four daughters 
survive. 


ROBERT CLYDE SHARPE, 62, retired lum- 
ber salesman of Hartselle, Ala., died during 
June at Miami, Fla. The widow, two sons, 
two daughters, a brother and a sister survive, 


J. F. FISHER, 80, who for many years 
operated a sawmill at Oceans, W. Va., died 
am 25. He was a native of Floyd County, 

a. 

















CARL W. MERRILL, manager of the W. BE. 
Terry Lumber Co. branch at Wataga, IIL, 
died at his home June 27. 





Pole Division Expands Facilities 


in Arkansas 


Heser Sprincs, Ark., July 11.—The = 
Bell Lumber Co., of Kansas City, which loca 
in this territory last fall, impressed with the 
huge potentialities of the material at hand, plans 
permanent operations in the pole, piling a 
post division of its business here. The vast 
supply of yellow pine in Cleburne and sut- 
rounding counties, and other favorable condi- 
tions, lead it to believe that eventually this 
part of Arkansas will supersede Louisiana as 
its main source of supply, according to T. J. 
Mitchell, production manager. Heretofore most 
of the finishing work was done at the firm's 
wood preserving division branch in Joplin, Mo, 
but facilities have been installed recently at 
Heber Springs to drill holes for crossarms im 
telephone poles and otherwise prepare them for 
the injection of creosote oil upon arrival at the 
plant. If this method proves successful, facili- 
ties will be installed at other yards in this 
section. From Joplin the products are shipped 
to points north and west. 
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